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many  yards,  back  came  the  sailing  wings,  and  the 
birds  settled  again  before  his  eyes.  The  rest  of  the 
low  wood  was  out  thin,  and  he  soon  emerged  npon 
the  open  country :  but  it  was  most  unpromising ;  and 
fitter  for  geese  than  men  :  a  vast  sedgy  swamp  with 
water  in  the  middle,  thin  fringes  of  great  fem-trees, 
and  here  and  there  a  disconsdate  tree  like  a  weep¬ 
ing-willow,  and  at  the  end  of  this  lake  and  swamp, 
which  altqrether  formed  a  triangle,  was  a  barren 
hill  without  a  blade  of  v^etation  on  it,  and  a  sort 
of  jagged  summit,  volcanic !  Hazel  did  not  at  all 
like  the  look  of. 

Somewhat  dismayed  at  finding  so  laige  a  slice  of 
the  island  worthless,  he  returned  throu^  the  wood, 
guiding  himself  due  west  by  his  pocket-compass,  and 
so  got  down  to  the  shore,  where  he  found  scallops 
and  cray-fish  in  incredible  abundance.  Literally, 


CHAPTER  XXV  {Continued). 

Next  morning,  at  daybreak.  Hazel  met  her  just 
iMuing  from  her  hut,  and  pointing  to  his  net  told  her 
he  was  going  to  forage;  and  would  she  bo  good 
enough  to  make  the  fire  and  have  boiling  water 
ready :  he  was  sorry  to  trouble  her;  but  poor  Welch 
was  worse  this  morning.  Miss  Rolleston  cut  short 
his  excuses.  “  Prav  do  not  take  me  for  a  child  ;  of 
course  I  will  light  the  fire,  and  boil  the  water.  Only 
I  have  no  lucifer  matches.” 

“  Here  are  two,”  said  he.  “  I  carry  the  box, 
wrapped  in  oil-skin :  for  if  anything  happen  to  them, 
Heaven  help  us.” 

He  crossed  the  prostrate  palm-tree,  and  dived  into 
the  wood.  It  was  a  large  beautiful  wood,  and  ex¬ 
cept  at  the  western  edge,  the  trees  were  all  of  the 
puni-tree  genus,  but  contained  several  species,  in¬ 
cluding  the  cocoa-nut  tree.  The  turf  ran  under 
these  trees  for  about  forty  yards  and  then  died 
gradually  away  under  the  same  thick  shade  which 
destroyed  all  other  vegetation  in  this  wood,  and 
made  it  so  easy  to  see  and  traveL 

He  gathered  a  few  cocoa-nuts  that  had  burst  out 
of  their  ripe  pods  and  fallen  to  the  ground ;  and  ran 
on  till  he  reached  a  belt  of  trees  and  shrubs,  that 
bounded  the  palm  forest  Here  his  progress  was  no 
longer  easy :  out  he  found  trees  covered  with  a  small 
fimt  resembling  quinces  ip  every  particular,  of  look, 
tote,  and  smclT,  and  that  made  him  persevere,  since 
it  was  most  important  to  learn  the  useful  products 
of  the  island.  Presently  he  burst  through  some 
brushwood  into  a  swampy  bottom  surrounded  by 
low  trees,  and  instantly  a  dozen  la^e  Urds  of  the 
(^rey  kind  rose  flapping  into  the  air  like  windmills 
rising.  Ho  was  quite  startled  by  the  whirring  and 
flapping,  and  not  a  little  amazed  at  the  appearance 
of  the  place.  Here  was  a  very  cliamel-nouse ;  so 
thick  liw  the  shells,  skeletons,  and  loose  bones  of 
fish.  Ilere  too  he  found  three  terrapin  killed  but 
not  eaten :  an<l  also  some  fish,  more  or  less  pecked. 
“  Aha !  my  worthy  executioners,  much  obliged,” 
raid  he:  “you  have  saved  me  that  job”:  and 
into  the  b^  went  the  terrapin,  and  two  plump 
fish,  but  slightly  mutilated.  Refore  he  had  gone 


he  had  only  to  go  into  the  water  and  gather  them. 
But  “  enough  ”  is  as  good  as  “  a  feast.”  He  ran  to 
the  pots  with  his  miscellaneous  bag,  and  was  not 
received  according  to  his  deserts.  Miss  Rolleston 
tohl  him,  a  little  severely,  the  water  had  been  boil¬ 


ing  a  long  time.  Then  he  produced  his  provender, 
by  way  of  excuse. 

“  Tortoises  again !  ”  said  she,  and  shuddered  vis- 
ibly. 

But  the  quinces  and  cocoarnuts  were  graciously 
received.  Welch,  however,  cried  out  for  cabbage. 

“  What  am  I  to  do  ?  ”  said  Hazel.  “  For  every 
such  cabbage,  a  king  must  die.” 

“  Goodness  me  !  ” 

“  A  monarch  of  the  grove.” 

“  O,  a  King  Log.  Why,  then  down  with  them 
all,  of  course ;  sooner  than  dear  Mr.  Welch  shall  go 
without  his  cabbage.” 

He  cast  a  look  of  admiration  on  her,  which  she 
avoided,  and  very  soon  his  axe  was  heard  ringing 
in  the  wood  hard  by.  Then  came  a  loud  crash. 
Then  another.  Hazel  came  running  with  the  cab¬ 
bage,  and  a  cocoa-pod.  “  There,”  said  he,  “  and 
there  are  a  hundred  more  about.  Whilst  vou  cook 
that  for  Welch,  I  will  store  them.”  Accoriiingly  he 
returned  to  the  wood  with  his  net,  and  soon  came 
back  with  five  pods  in  it,  each  as  big  as  a  large 
pumpkin. 
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it  directly,  and  turned  tb«  learea  to  find  the  prayers 
for  the  sick.  But  she  was  soon  undeceived  as  to  his 
intention.  • 

“  Sam  had  it  wrote  down  how  the  Proserpine  was 
foundered,  and  1  should  like  to  lie  alon^ide  my 
messmate  on  that  there  paper,  as  well  as  in  t’  other 
place  ”  (meaning  the  grave).  “  Begin  as  Sam  did, 
that  this  is  my  last  word.” 

“  O,  I  ho^  not  O,  Mr.  Welch,  pray  do  not 
leave  me!” 

“  Well,  well  then,  never  mind  that;  but  just  put 
down  as  I  heard  Sam;  and  his  dying  wo^,  that 
the  parson  took  down,  were  the  truth.” 

“  I  have  written  that” 

“  And  that  the  two  holes  was  on  her  port-side, 
and  seven  foot  from  her  stam-poet ;  and  I  say  them 
very  augers  that  is  in  our  cutter  made  them  holes. 
Set  down  that.” 

“  It  is  down.” 

“  Then  I  ’ll  put  my  mark  under  it ;  and  you  are 
my  witness.” 

Helen,  anxious  to  please  him  in  everything, 
showetl  him  where  to  put  his  mark.  He  did  so ; 
and  she  signed  her  name  as  his  witness. 

“And  now,  Mr  Welch,”  said  she,  “do  not  you 
frot  about  the  loss  of  the  ship;  you  should  rather 
think  how  good  Providence  has  been  to  us  in  saving 
us  three  out  of  so  many  that  sailed  in  that  poor  ship. 
'Phat  Wylie  was  a  wicked  man ;  but  he  is  drowned, 
or  starved,  no  doubt,  and  there  is  an  end  of  him. 
You  are  alive,  and  we  are  all  three  to  see  Old  Eng¬ 
land  again.  But  to  live,  you  miMt  eat ;  and  so  now 
do  pray  make  a  good  breakfast  to-day.  Tell  me 
what  you  can  fancy.  A  cabbage  ?  ” 

“  What,  you  own  it  is  a  cabbage  ?  ” 

“  Of  course  I  do,”  said  Helen,  coaxing.  “  You 
must  excuse  Mr.  Hazel ;  these  learned  men  are  so 
crotchety  in  some  things,  and  go  by  books ;  but  jrou 
and  I  go  by  our  sepses,  and  to  us  a  cabbage  is  a 
cabbage,  grow  where  it  will.  Will  yon  have  one?  ” 

“  No,  miss,  not  this  morning.  What  I  wants  this 
morning  very  bad,  indeed,  it  is,  —  I  wants  a  drink 
made  of  the  sweet-smelling  leaves,  like  as  you 
strewed  over  my  messmate,  —  the  Lord  in  heaven 
bless  you  for  it.” 

“  O,  Mr.  Welch,  that  is  a  curious  fancy  ;  but  yon 
sh.all  not  ask  me  twice  for  anything;  the  jungle  is 
full  of  them,  and  I  ’ll  fetch  you  some  in  five  minutes. 
So  you  must  boil  the  water.” 

She  scudded  away  to  the  jungle,  and  soon  re- 
turneil  with  some  aromatic  leaves.  Whilst  they 
were  infiising.  Hazel  came  up,  and  on  being  in¬ 
formed  of  Welch’s  fancy,  made  no  opposition ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  said  that  such  men  bad  sometimes 
ven'  happy  inspirations.  He  tasted  it,  however, 
and  said  the  smell  was  the  best  part  of  it  in  his 
opinion.  He  then  put  it  aside  to  cool  for  the  sick 
man’s  use. 

They  ate  their  usual  breakfast,  and  then  Welch 
sipped  his  spice  tea,  as  he  called  it.  Morning  and 
aflcmoon  he  drank  copious  draughts  of  it,  and 
seemed  to  get  suddenly  lietter,  and  told  them  not 
to  hang  aTOut  him  any  longer;  but  go  to  their 
work :  ne  was  all  right  now. 

To  humor  him  tbey  went  off  in  different  direc¬ 
tions  ;  Hazel  with  his  axe  to  level  cocoa-nut  trees : 
and  Helen  to  search  for  fruits  in  the  jungle. 

She  came  back  in  about  an  homr,  very  proud  of 
some  pods  she  had  found  with  nutmegs  inside  them. 
She  ran  to  Welch.  He  was  not  in  the  boat.  She 
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gaw  his  waistcoat,  however,  folded  and  lying  on  the 
thwart :  so  she  knew  he  could  not  be  ur  off,  and 
concluded  he  was  in  her  bower.  But  be  was  not 
there ;  and  she  called  to  Mr.  Hazel.  He  came  to 
the  side  of  the  river  laden  with  cocoa-nuts. 

“  Is  he  with  you  ?  ”  said  Helen. 

“  Who  ?  Welch  ?  no.” 

“  Well,  then,  he  is  not  here.  O  dear !  something 
is  the  matter.” 

Hazel  came  across  directly.  And  they  both  be¬ 
gan  to  run  anxiously  to  every  part  whence  they 
could  command  a  view  to  any  distance. 

They  could  not  see  him  anywhere,  and  met,  with 
blank  uces,  at  the  bower. 

Then  Helen  made  a  discovery. 

This  very  day,  while  hanging  about  the  place. 
Hazel  had  torn  up  from  the  edge  of  the  river  an 
old  trunk,  whose  roots  had  been  loosened  by  the 
water  washing  away  the  earth  that  held  them,  and 
this  stump  he  had  set  up  in  her  bower  for  a  table, 
after  sawing  the  roots  down  into  lem.  Well,  on  the 
smooth  part  of  this  table,  lay  a  little  pile  of  money, 
a  ring  with  a  large  pearl  in  it,  and  two  gold  ear¬ 
rings,  Helen  bad  often  noticed  in  Welch’s  cars. 

She  pointed  at  these  and  turned  pale.  Then  sud¬ 
denly  waving  her  hand  to  Hazel  to  follow  her,  she 
darted  out  of  the  bower,  and,  in  a  moment,  she  was 
at  the  boat 

There  she  found,  beside  his  waistcoat,  his  knife, 
and  a  little  pile  of  money,  placed  carefully  on  the 
thwart;  and,  underneath  it  his  jacket  rolled  up, 
and  his  shoes  and  sailor’s  cap,  all  put  neatly  and  in 
order. 

Hazel  found  her  looking  at  them.  He  began  to 
hare  vague  misgivings.  “  What  docs  this  mean  ?  ” 
he  said,  faintly. 

What  do^  it  mean!’”  cried  Helen,  in  agony. 
"  Don’t  yon  see  ?  A  Legacy !  The  poor  thing  has 
divided  his  little  alL  0,  my  heart  1  What  has 
become  of  him  ?  Then,  with  one  of  those  inspira¬ 
tions  her  sex  have,  she  cried,  “  Ah  1  Cooper’s  grave !’ 

Hazel,  though  not  so  quick  as  she  was,  caught  her 
meaning  at  a  word,  and  dew  down  the  slope  to  the 
sea-shore.  The  tide  was  out :  a  long  irregular  track 
of  footsteps  indented  the  sand.  He  stopped  a  mo¬ 
ment  and  looked  at  them.  They  pointed  towards 
that  cleft  where  the  grave  was.  He  followed  them 
all  across  the  sand.  They  entered  th^^left,  and 
did  not  return.  Full  of  heavy  forebodingVe  rushed 
into  the  cleft. 

Yes ;  his  arms  hanging  on  each  ride  of  the  grave, 
and  bis  cheek  laid  gently  on  it,  there  lay  Tom 
Welch,  with  a  loving  smile  on  his  dead  face.  Only 
a  man ;  yet  faithful  as  a  dog. 

Hazel  went  back  slowly,  and  erving.  Of  all  men 
living,  he  could  best  appreciate  Fidelity,  and  mourn 
its  f)^ 

But,  as  be  drew  near  Helen,  he  dried  his  eyes ; 
for  it  was  his  duty  to  comfort  her. 

She  had  at  first  endeavored  to  follow  him ;  but 
after  a  few  steps  her  knees  smote  together,  and  she 
was  fain  to  sit  down  on  the  grassy  riope  that  over¬ 
looked  the  sea. 

The  sun  was  setting  huge  and  red  over  that  vast 
and  peaceful  sea. 

She  put  her  hands  to  her  bead,  and,  sick  at  heart, 
looked  heavily  at  that  glorious  and  peaceful  sight. 
Hazel  came  up  to  her.  She  looked  at  his  face,  and 
that  look  was  enough  for  her.  She  rocked  herself 
gently  to  and  fro. 

“  Yes,”  said  he  in  a  broken  voice :  “  He  was  there, 
—  quite  dead.” 


He  sat  gently  down  by  her  ride,  and  looked  at 
that  setting  sun  and  illimitable  ocean  and  his  heart 
felt  deadly  sad.  “  He  is  gone,  —  and  we  are  alone, 
—  on  this  island.” 

The  man  said  this  in  one  sense  only :  but  the  wo¬ 
man  heard  it  in  more  than  one. 

Alone ! 

She  glanced  timidly  round  at  him,  and,  without 
rising,  edged  a  little  away  from  him,  and  wept  in 
silence. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 


Aftee  a  long  silence.  Hazel  asked  her  in  a  low 
voice  if  she  could  be  there  in  half  an  hour.  She 
said  yes,  in  the  same  tone,  but  without  turning  her 
bead.  On  reaching  the  graves,  she  found  that 
Hazel  had  spared  her  a  sad  sight ;  nothing  remained 
but  to  perform  the  service.  When  it  was  over  she 
went  slowly  away  in  deep  distress  on  more  accounts 
than  one.  In  due  course  Hazel  came  to  her  bower, 
but  she  was  not  there.  Then  he  lighted  the  fire, 
and  prepared  everything  for  supper ;  and  be  was  so 
busy,  and  her  foot  so  light,  he  did  not  hear  her 
come.  But,  br  and  by,  lifting  his  head,  he  saw  her 
looking  wistfully  at  him,  as  if  she  would  read  his 
soul  in  bis  minutest  actions.  He  started  and  bright¬ 
ened  all  over  with  pleasure  at  the  sudden  sight  of 
her,  and  said  eagerly,  “  Your  supper  is  quite 
ready.” 

“  Thank  you,  sir,”  said  she,  sadly  and  coldly  (she 
had  noted  that  e.\preesioo  of  joy),  “  I  have  no  appe¬ 
tite  ;  do  not  wait  for  me.”  And  soon  after  strolled 
away  again. 

Hazel  was  dumbfoundered.  There  was  no  mis¬ 
taking  her  manner ;  it  was  chilly  and  reserved  all 
of  a  sudden.  It  wounded  him ;  but  he  behaved 
like  a  man ;  what  1  I  keep  her  out  of  her  own 
hon.se,  do  I  ?  said  he  to  himself.  He  started  up, 
took  a  fish  out  of  the  pot,  wrapped  it  in  a  leafi  and 
stalked  off  to  his  boat.  Then  be  ate  a  little  a(  the 
fish,  threw  the  rest  away,  and  went  down  upon 
the  sands,  and  paced  them  in  a  sad  and  bitter 
mood. 

But  the  night  calmed  him,  and  some  howrs  of 
tranquil  thought  brought  him  fortitude,  patience, 
and  a  clearer  understanding.  He  went  to  his  boat, 
elevated  by  generous  and  delicate  resolutions. 
Now  worthy  resolves  are  tranquillizing,  and  he 
slept  profoundly. 

Not  so  she,  whose  sudden  but  very  natural  change 
of  demeanor  bad  hurt  him.  When  she  returned 
and  found  he  was  gone  for  the  night,  she  began  to 
be  alarmed  at  having  offended  him. 

For  this  and  other  reasons  she  piused  the  night  in 
sore  perplexity,  and  did  not  sleep  till  morning ;  and 
so  she  overslept  her  usual  rime.  However,  when 
she  was  up,  she  determined  to  find  her  own  break¬ 
fast  ;  she  felt  it  would  not  do  to  be  too  dependent, 
and  on  a  person  of  uncertain  humor ;  such  for  the 
moment  she  chose  to  pretend  to  herself  was  Hazel. 
Accordingly  she  went  down  to  the  sea  to  look  for 
crayfish.  She  found  abundance.  There  they  lay 
in  the  water ;  you  had  but  to  stoop  and  pick  them 
up. 

But  alas!  they  were  black,  lively,  viperiah;  she 
went  with  no  great  relish  for  the  tw  to  take  one 
up ;  it  wriggled  maliciously :  she  dropped  it,  and  at 
that  very  moment,  by  a  curious  coincidence,  re¬ 
membered  she  was  sick  and  tired  of  crayfish ;  she 
would  breakfast  on  fruits.  She  crossed  the  sand, 
took  off  her  shoes,  and  paddled  through  the  river, 
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and,  having  put  on  her  shoes  again,  was  about  to 
walk  up  throuj^  some  rank  grass  to  the  big  wood, 
when  sue  heara  a  voice  behind  her,  and  it  was  Mr. 
Hazel.  She  bit  her  lip  (it  was  broad  dajlight  now), 
and  prepared  quietly  to  discourage  this  excessive 
assiduity.  He  came  up  to  her  panting  a  little,  and 
taking  ofT  his  hat,  said,  with  marked  respect,  “  I 
beg  your  pardon.  Miss  RoUeston,  but  I  know  you 
hate  reptiles ;  now  there  arc  a  few  snakes  in  that 
long  grass ;  not  poisonous  ones.” 

“  Snakes !  ”  cried  Helen ;  “  let  me  get  home : 
there,  —  I  ’ll  go  without  my  breakfast.” 

“  Oh,  I  hope  not,”  said  Hazel,  ruefully  ;  “  whv,  I 
have  been  rather  fortunate  this  morning,  and  it  is 
all  ready.” 

“  That  is  a  different  thing,”  said  Helen,  gracious- 
ly ;  “  you  must  not  have  your  trouble  for  nothing,  I 
suppose.” 

Rrectly  after  breakfast.  Hazel  took  his  axe  and 
some  rope  from  the  boat,  and  went  off  in  a  great 
hurry  to  the  jungle.  In  half  an  hour  or  so  he  re¬ 
turned,  dragging  a  large  conical  shrub,  armed  with 
spikes  for  leaves,  incredibly  dense  and  prickly. 

“  There,”  said  he,  “  there  ’s'a  vegetable  porcupine 
for  you.  This  is  your  best  defence  against  that 
roanng  Bugbear.” 

“  That  little  tree !  ”  said  Helen ;  “  the  tiger  would 
soon  lump  over  that.” 

“  Ay,  but  not  over  this  and  sixty  more ;  a  wall  of 
stilettos.  Don’t  touch  it,  please.” 

He  worked  very  hard  all  day,  and  brought  twelve 
of  these  prickly  trees  to  the  ^wer  by  sunset.  He 
was  very  dissatisfied  with  his  day’s  work ;  seemed 
quite  mortified. 

“  This  comes  of  beginning  at  the  wrong  end,”  he 
said ;  “  I  went  to  work  like  a  fool.  I  should  have 
begun  by  making  a  cart.” 

“  But  you  can"t  do  that,”  said  Helen,  soothingly ; 

no  gentleman  can  make  a  cart” 

“  O,  surely  anybody  can  make  a  cart,  by  a  little 
thinking,”  said  he. 

“  I  wish,”  said  Helen,  listlessly,  “  you  would  think 
of  something  for  to  do ;  I  begin  to  be  ashamed 
of  not  helping.” 

“  Hum !  you  can  plait  ?  ” 

**  Yes,  as  far  as  seven  strands.” 

“Then  you  need  never  be  unemployed.  We 
want  ropes,  and  shall  want  laige  mats  for  the  rainy 
weather.” 

He  went  to  the  place  where  he  had  warned  her 
of  the  snakes,  and  cut  a  great  bundle  of  long  silky 
grass,  surprisingly  tough,  yet  neither  harsh  nor  juicy ; 
he  brought  it  her,  and  said  he  should  be  very  glad 
of  a  hundred  yards  of  light  cord,  three  ply  and  five 
ply. 

She  was  charmed  with  the  grass,  and  the  very 
next  morning  she  came  to  breakfast  with  it  nicely 
prepared,  and  a  good  deal  of  cord  made  and  hang¬ 
ing  round  her  neck.  She  found  some  preparations 
for  carpenters’  work  lying  about 

“  Is  that  great  log  for  toe  cart  ?  ”  said  she. 

“Yes !  it  18  a  section  of  a  sago-tree.” 

“  What,  our  sago  ?  ” 

“  'The  basis.  See,  in  the  centre  it  is  all  soft  pith.” 
He  got  from  the  boat  one  of  the  augers  that  had 
scutUed  the  Proseipine,  and  soon  turned  the  pith 
out.  “  They  pound  that  pith  in  water,  and  run  it 
through  linen ;  then  set  the  water  in  the  sun  to 
evaporate.  The  sediment  is  the  sago  of  commerce, 
and  sad  insipid  stuff  it  is.” 

“  O,  please  don’t  call  anything  names  one  has 
eaten  in  En^nd,”  said  Helen,  sorrowfully. 


After  a  hasfy  meal,  she  and  Mr.  Hazel  worked 
for  a  wager.  Her  taper  filers  went  like  the  wind, 
and  though  she  watched  him,  and  asked  questions, 
she  never  stopped  plaiting.  Mr.  Hazel  was  no  car¬ 
penter,  he  was  merely  Brains  spurred  by  Necessity. 
He  went  to  work  and  sawed  off  four  short  discs  of 
the  s^o-log. 

“  Now  wnat  are  those,  pray  ?  ”  asked  Helen. 

“  The  wheels :  primevjJ  wheels.  And  here  are 
the  linchpins,  made  of  hard  wood ;  I  wattled  them 
at  odd  times.” 

He  then  produced  two  young  lime-trees  he  had 
rooted  up  that  morning,  and  sawed  them  into  poles 
in  a  minute.  Then  he  bore  two  holes  in  each  pole, 
about  four  inches  fVom  either  extremity,  and  fitted 
his  linchpins ;  then  he  drew  out  his  linchpins, 
passed  each  pole  first  through  one  disc,  and  then 
through  another,  and  fasteneef  his  linchpins.  Then 
he  ran  to  the  boat,  and  came  back  with  the  stem 
and  midship  thwarts.  He  drilled  with  his  centre-bit 
three  rows  of  holes  in  these,  two  inches  from  the 
edge :  and  now  Helen’s  work  came  in ;  her  grass 
rope  bound  the  thwarts  tight  to  the  horizontal  poles 
leaving  the  discs  room  to  play  easily  between  the 
thwarts  and  the  linchpins;  but  there  was  an  open 
space  thirteen  inches  broad  between  the  thwarts; 
tnis  space  Hazel  herring-boned  over  with  some  of 
Helen’s  rope  drawn  as  tight  as  p<mble.  The  cart 
was  now  made.  Time  occupied  in  its  production, 
three  hours  and  forty  minutes. 

The  coachmaker  was  veir  hot :  and  Helen  asked 
him  timidly  whether  he  had  not  better  rest  and  eat. 
“  No  time  for  that,”  said  he.  “  The  day  is  not  half 
long  enough  for  what  I  have  to  do.”  He  drank 
copiously  from  the  stream ;  put  the  carpenter’s  bas¬ 
ket  into  the  cart :  got  the  tow-rope  iibm  the  boat 
and  fastened  it  to  the  cart  in  this  shape  /\,  putting 
himself  in  the  centre.  So  now  the  coachmaker  was 
the  horse,  and  off  they  went,  rattling  and  creaking, 
to  the  jungle. 

Helen  turned  her  stool  and  watched  this  pageant 
enter  the  jungle.  She  plaited  on,  but  not  so  merrily. 
Hazel’s  companionship  and  bustling  way  somehow 
kept  her  spirits  up. 

But,  whenever  she  was  left  alone,  she  gazed  on 
the  blank  ocean,  an<I  her  heart  died  witoin  her. 
At  last  she  strolled  pensively  towards  the  jungle, 
plaiting  busily  as  she  went,  and  hanging  the  rope 
round  her  neck  as  fast  as  she  made  :r- 

At  the  edge  of  the  jungle  she  louml  liazcl  in  s 
difficulty.  He  had  cut  down  a  wagon-ioad  of 
prickly  trees  and  wanted  to  get  all  this  mass  of  no/i 
me  tangere  on  to  that  wretched  little  cart,  but  had 
not  rope  enough  to  keep  it  together ;  she  gave  him 
plenty  of  new  line,  and  partly  by  fastening  a  small 
rope  to  the  big  rope,  and  so  making  the  big  rope  a 
receptacle,  partly  by  artful  tying,  they  dragged 
home  an  incredible  loadi.  To  be  sure  some  of  it 
draggled  half  along  the  ground:  and  came  after, 
like  a  peacock’s  tail. 

He  made  six  tripe,  and  then  the  sun  was  low ;  so 
he  began  to  build.  He  raised  a  rampart  of  these 
prickly  trees,  a  rampart  three  feet  wide  and  ei^t 
feet  high ;  but  it  onV  went  round  two  sides  and  a 
half  of  the  bower.  then,  he  said  he  had  failed 
again ;  and  lay  down  worn  out  by  fatimie. 

Helen  Roll^on,  though  dejected  herself,  could 
not  help  pitying  him  for  his  exhaustion  in  her  ser¬ 
vice,  and  for  his  bleeding  hands :  she  undertook  the 


and,  when  he  rose  to  go,  she  thanked  him  with  as 
much  feeling  as  modesty  for  the  great  pains  he  had 
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tkken  to  lenen  those  fears  of  hers,  which  she  saw  he 
did  not  share. 

These  kind  words  more  than  repaid  him.  He 
went  to  his  little  den  in  a  glow  of  spirits ;  and  the 
next  morning  went  off  in  a  violent  hurry,  and, 
for  once,  seemed  glad  to  Mt  away  from  her. 

“  Poor  Mr.  Hazel,”  said  she,  softly,  and  watched 
him  ont  of  sight  Then  she  got  her  plait,  and  went 
to  the  high  point  where  he  had  barked  a  tree ;  and 
looked  far  and  wide  for  a  sail.  The  air  was  won¬ 
derfully  cle.ar ;  the  whole  ocean  seemed  in  sight : 
hot  all  was  blank. 

A  great  awe  fell  upon  her,  and  sickness  of  heart ; 
and  then  first  she  began  to  fear  she  was  out  of  the 
known  world,  and  might  die  on  that  island;  or 
never  be  found  by  the  present  generation :  and  this 
sickening  te.ar  lulled  in  her  from  that  hour  and  led 
to  consequences  that  will  be  related  shortly. 

She  did  not  return  for  a  long  while,  and,  when 
she  did,  she  found  Hazel  had  completed  her  fortifi¬ 
cations.  He  invited  her  to  explore  the  western 
part  of  the  island,  but  she  declined. 

“  Thank  you,”  said  she  ;  “  not  to-day  ;  there  is 
something  to  be  done  at  home.  I  have  been  com¬ 
paring  my  abode  with  yours,  and  the  contrast 
makes  me  uncomfortable,  if  it  does  n’t  you.  Oblige 
me  by  building  yourself  a  house.” 

“  What,  in  an  afternoon  ?  ” 

“  Why  not  ?  yon  made  a  cart  in  a  forenoon. 
How  can  I  tell  your  limits  ?  you  are  quite  out  of 
my  poor  little  depth.  Well,  at  all  events,  you  must 
roof  the  boat,  or  something.  Come,  be  good  for 
once,  and  think  a  little  of  yourself.  There,  1  ’ll  sit 
by  and  —  what  shall  I  do  whilst  you  are  working 
to  oblige  me  ?  ” 

“  Make  a  fishing  net  of  cocoa-nut  fibre,  four  feet 
deep.  Here ’s  plenty  of  material  all  prepared.” 

“  Why,  Mr.  Hazel,  you  must  work  in  your  sleep.” 

“  No ;  but  of  course  I  am  not  idle  when  I  am 
alone;  and  luckily  I  have  made  a  spade  out  of 
hard  wood  at  odd  hours,  or  all  the  afternoon  would 
go  in  making  that” 

“  A  spade  !  You  are  going  to  dig  a  hole  in  the 
ground  and  call  it  a  house.  That  will  not  do  for  me.” 

“  You  will  see,”  said  Hazel. 

The  boat  lay  in  a  little  triangnlar  creek ;  the  sur¬ 
rounding  earth  was  alluvial  clay ;  a  sort  of  black 
cheesy  mould,  stiff,  but  kindly  to  work  with  the 
spade.  Hazel  cut  and  ohisell^  it  out  at  a  grand 
rate,  and  throwing  it  to  the  sides,  raiseil,  by  degrees, 
two  mud  banks,  one  on  each  side  the  boat ;  and  at 
last  he  dug  so  deep  that  he  was  enabled  to  draw  the 
boat  another  yard  inland. 

As  Helen  sat  by  netting  and  forcing  a  smile  now 
and  then,  thongh  sad  at  heart,  he  was  on  his  mettle, 
and  the  mud  walls  he  raised  in  four  hours  were 
really  wonderful.  He  squared  their  inner  sides 
with  the  s])ade.  When  he  had  done,  the  boat  lay 
in  a  hollow,  the  walls  of  which,  half,  natural,  half 
artificial,  were  five  feet  above  her  gunwale,  and,  of 
course,  eight  feet  above  her  bottom,  in  which  Hazel 
used  to  lie  at  night.  He  then  made  another  little 
wall  at  the. boat’s  stem,  and  laid  palm-branches 
over  all,  and  a  few  huge  banana-leaves  from  the 
jungle ;  got  a  dozen  large  stones  out  of  the  river, 
tied  four  yards-lengths  of  Helen’s  grass-rope  from 
stone  to  atone,  ami  so  passing  the  ropes  over  the 
roof,  confined  it,  otherwise  a  sudden  gust  of  wind 
might  lift  it. 

“  There,”  said  he ;  “  am  I  not  as  well  off  as  you  ? 
—  I,  a  great  tough  man.  Abominable  waste  of 
time,  I  call  it.” 


“  Hum  !  ”  said  Helen,  doubtfully,  “all  this  is  very 
clever ;  but  I  doubt  whether  it  will  keep  out  muck 


‘  More  than  vonrs  will,”  said  Hazel,  “  and  that  is 
a  very  serious  tking.  I  am  afraid  you  little  know 
how  serions.  But,  to-moi+ow,  if  you  please,  I  will 
examine  our  resources,  ami  lay  our  whole  situation 
before  you,  and  ask  your  advice.  As  to  your  Bug¬ 
bear,  let  him  roar  bis  heart  out,  his  reign  is  over. 
Will  you  not  come  and  see  your  wooden  walls  ?  ” 

He  then  took  Helen  and  showed  her  the  tremen¬ 
dous  nature  of  her  fortification,  and  assured  her  that 
no  beast  of  prey  could  face  it,  nor  even  smell  at  it 
with  impunity.  And,  as  to  the  door,  here  the  de¬ 
fence  was  double  and  treble ;  but  attached  to  four 
grass  cords ;  two  passed  into  the  abode  round  each 
of  the  screw  pine-trees  at  the  east  side,  and  were 
kept  in  their  places  by  pegs  driven  into  the  trees. 

‘  When  you  are  up,’"  said  Hazel,  “  you  pull  these 
four  cords  steadily,  and  your  four  guards  will  draw 
back  right  and  left,  with  all  their  bayonets,  and  you 
can  come  out.” 

Helen  was  very  much  pleased  with  this  arrange¬ 
ment,  and  did  not  disguise  her  gratitude.  She  slept 
in  peace  and  comfort  that  night.  Hazel,  too,  prof¬ 
ited  by  the  mud  walls  and  leafy  roof  she  had  com¬ 
pelled  him  to  rear ;  for  this  night  was  colder,  as  it 
happened,  than  any  preceding  night  since  they 
came  ashore.  In  the  morning.  Hazel  saw  a  green 
turtle  on  the  shore,  which  was  unusual  at  that  time 
of  year.  He  ran  and  turned  her,  with  some  diffi¬ 
culty  ;  then  brought  down  his  cart,  cut  off  her  head 
with  a  blow,  and,  in  due  course,  driuged  her  up  the 
slope.  She  weighed  two  humlred  pounds.  He 
showed  Miss  Kolleston  the  enormous  shell,  gave  her 
a  lecture  on  turtles,  and  especially  on  the  four 
species  known  to  ^uth  Sea  navigators,  —  the 
trunk  turtle,  the  logger-head,  the  green  turtle,  and 
the  hawksbill,  from  which  last,  and  not  from  any 
tortoise,  he  assured  her  came  the  tortoise-shell  of 
commerce. 

“  And  now,”  said  he,  “  will  you  not  give  up,  or 
suspend,  your  Reptile  theory,  and  eat  a  little  green 
turtle,  the  king  of  them  all  'i  ” 

“  I  think  I  must  after  all  that,”  said  she ;  and 
rather  relished  it 

That  morning  he  kept  his  word,  and  laid  their 
case  before  her. 

He  said :  “  We  are  here  on  an  island  that  has 
probably  been  seen,  and  disregarded,  by  a  few 
whalers,  but  is  not  known  to  navigators  nor  down 
on  any  chart.  There  is  a  wide  range  of  vegetation, 
proving  a  delightful  climate  on  the  whole,  and  one 
particularly  suited  to  you,  whose  lungs  are  delicate. 
But  then,  comparing  the  beds  of  the  rivers  with  the 
banks,  a  tremendous  fall  of  rain  is  indicated.  The 
rainy  months  (in  these  latitudes)  are  at  hand,  and 
if  these  rains  catch  us  in  our  present  condition,  it 
will  be  a  calamity.  You  have  walls,  but  no  roof  to 
keep  it  out.  I  tremble  when  I  think  of  it.  This  is 
my  main  anxiety.  My  next  is  about  our  sustenance 
during  the  rains :  we  have  no  stores  under  cover ; 
no  fuel ;  no  provisions,  but  a  few  cocoa-nuts.  We 
use  two  lucifer  matches  a  day  ;  and  what  is  to  be¬ 
come  of  us  at  that  rate  ?  In  theory,  fire  can  be  got 
by  rubbing  two  pieces  of  woo<l  together ;  Selkirk  is 
said  to  have  so  obtained  it  from  pimento  wood  on 
Juan  Fernandez ;  but,  in  fact,  I  believe,  the  art  is 
confined  to  savages.  I  never  met  a  civilized  man 
who  could  do  it,  and  I  have  questioned  scores  of 
voyagers.  As  for  my  weapons,  they  consist  of  a 
boat-hook  and  an  axe ;  no  gun,  no  harpoon,  no  bow. 
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no  Innce.  Mj  tool*  are  a  blunt  saw,  a  blunter  axe, 
a  wooden  spi^e,  two  great  augen,  that  I  believe 
had  a  hand  in  bringing  us  here,  but  have  not  been 
anj  use  to  us  since,  a  centre>bit,  two  planes,  a  ham¬ 
mer,  a  pair  ot’  pincers,  two  brad-awk,  three  gimlets, 
two  scrapers,  a  plumb-lead  and  line,  a  lai^  pair  of 
scimors,  and  you  have  a  small  pair,  two  gauges,  a 
screw-driver,  five  claspknivea,  a  few  screws  and 
nails  of  various  sizes,  two  small  barrels,  two  bags, 
two  tin  bowls,  two  wooden  bowls,  and  the  shell  of 
this  turtle,  and  that  is  a  very  good  soup  tureen, 
only  we  have  no  meat  to  make  soup  with.” 

“  Well,  sir,!’  said  Miss  Uolleston,  resignedly,  “  we 
can  but  kneel  down  and  die.” 

^  That  wonld  be  cutting  the  gordian  knot,  in¬ 
deed,”  Bud  Hazel.  ^  What,  die  to  shirk  a  few  diffi¬ 
culties  ?  No.  1  propose  an  amendment  to  that. 
After  the  words  kneel  down,  insert  the  words,  ‘  and 
get  up  again,  trusting  in  that  merciful  IVovidence 
which  has  saved  us  so  far,  but  exi>ects  us  to  exert 
onrselves  too.’” 

“  It  is  g^ood  and  pious  advice,”  said  Helen, 
“  and  let  us  follow  it  this  moment.” 

**  Now,”  said  Hazel,  “  I  have  three  propositions  to 
lay  before  you.  Ist,  That  I  hereby  give  up  walking 
aj^  take  to  running;  time  is  so  precious.  2d, 
That  we  both  work  by  night  as  well  as  day.  3d, 
That  we  each  tell  the  other  our  principal  wants,  so 
that  there  may  be  four  eyes  on  the  kwkout,  as  we 
go,  instead  of  two.” 

“  1  consent,”  said  Helen ;  Pray  what  are  your 
wants?  ” 

Iron,  oil,  salt,  tar,  a  bellows,  a  pickaxe,  planks, 
thread,  nets,  light  matting  for  roots,  bricks,  chim¬ 
ney-pots,  jars,  glass,  animal  food,  some  variety  of 
vegetable  food,  and  so  on.  1  ’ll  write  down  the  en¬ 
tire  list  for  you.” 

**  You  will  be  puzzled  to  do  that  without  ink  or 
paper." 

^  Not  in  the  least  I  shall  engrave  it  in  alto 
r^ievo,  make  the  words  with  pebbles  on  the  turf 
just  above  high-water  mark.  Now  tell  me  your 
wants.” 

“  Well,  I  want  —  Impossibilities.” 

“  Enumerate  them.” 

**  What  is  the  use  ?  ” 

«  It  is  the  metliod  we  have  agreed  upon.” 

“  O,  very  well,  then.  I  want  —  a  spot^.” 

“  GhxxL  What  next  ?  ” 

“  I  have  broken  my  comb.” 

“  Good.” 

**  I ’m  glad  you  think  so.  I  want,  —  O,  Mr. 
Hazel,  wl^  it  the  use  ?  —  well,  I  should  like  a  mat¬ 
tress  to  lie  ou.” 

“  Hair  or  wool  ?  ” 

^  I  don’t  care  which.  And  it  is  a  shame  to  ask 
you  for  either.” 

“Go  on.” 

“  I  want  a  looking-glass.” 

“  Great  Heaven  !  What  for  ?  ” 

“  O,  never  mind :  I  want  one ;  and  some  more 
towels,  and  some  soap,  and  a  few  hair-pins ;  and 
some  elastic  bands ;  and  some  pen,  ink,  and  paper, 
to  write  my  feelings  down  in  this  island  for  nobody 
ever  to  aee.” 

When  rite  began  Hazel  looked  bright,  but  the 
list  was  like  a  wasp,  its  sting  lay  in  its  tail.  How¬ 
ever,  he  put  a  good  lace  on  it.  “I ’ll  try  and  get 
you  all  those  tffings :  only  give  me  time.  Do  you 
know  I  am  writing  a  dictionary  on  a  novel  method.” 

“  That  means  on  the  sand.” 


“  No ;  the  work  is  suspended  for  the  present 
But  two  of  the  definitions  in  it  are,  —  DiFricci/- 
TIK8,  —  things  to  be  subdued ;  Ixpousibilities,  — 
things  to  be  trampled  on.” 

“  Well,  subdue  mine.  Trample  on  —  a  sponge 
for  me.” 

“  That  is  just  what  I  was  going  to  do,”  sud  be ; 
opened  a  claspknife  and  jumped  coolly  into  the 
river. 

Helen  screamed  faintly,  but  after  all  the  water 
was  only  up  to  his  knees. 

He  soon  cut  a  large  sponge  off  a  piece  of  slimy 
rock,  and  held  it  up  to  her.  “  There,”  sakl  he, 

“  why,  there  are  a  score  of  them  at  your  very  dow, 
and  you  never  saw  them  ?  *’ 

“  O,  e.xcuse  me,  1  did  see  them,  and  shuddered; 

I  thought  they  were  reptiles ;  dormant,  and  biding 
tlieir  time.” 

.When  be  was  out  of  the  river  again,  she  thought 
a  little,  and  asked  him  whether  old  iron  would  be 
of  any  use  to  him. 

“  O,  certainly,”  stud  he  ;  “  what  do  you  know 
of  any?” 

“  I  think  1  saw  some  one  day.  1  ’ll  go  and  look 
for  it.” 

She  took  the  way  of  the  shore  ;  and  he  got  his 
cart  and  s]>ade,  and  went  post-haste  to  his  clay-pit. 

He  made  a  quantity  of  bricks,  and  brought  them 
home,  and  {mU  them  to  dry  in  the  sun.  He  also 
cut  great  pieces  of  the  turtle,  and  wrapped  them  in 
fresh  banana-leaves,  and  enclosed  them  in  clay. 
He  then  tried  to  make  a  large  narrow-necked  ves¬ 
sel,  and  faileil  utterly ;  so  he  made  the  clay  into  a 
great  rude  platter  like  a  shallow  niilk-pan.  Then 
be  peeled  the  sago-log,  off  which  he  had  cut  his 
wheels,  and  rubbM  it  with  turtle-fat,  and  using  it 
as  a  form,  produced  two  clay  cylinders.  Tlicse  he 
set  in  the  sun,  with  bricks  round  them  to  keep  them 
from  falling.  Leaving  all  these  to  dry  and  set  before 
he  baked  toein,  he  went  offi  to  the  marsh  for  fern- 
leaves.  The  soil  being  so  damp  the  trees  were  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  brownish-retl  substance,  scarce  distin¬ 
guishable  from  wool.  This  he  had  counted  on.  Bat 
he  also  found  in  the  same  neighboriiood  a  long  cy- 

Sress-haired  moss  that  seemed  to  him  very  promising. 

le  made  several  trips,  and  raised  quite  a  stack  of 
fem-leavea.  By  this  time  the  sun  had  operated  on 
his  thinner  pottery ;  so  he  laid  down  six  of  his  large 
thick  tiles,  and  lighted  a  fire  oo  them  with  dry 
nana-leaves,  and  cocoa-nut,  etc.,  and  such  light  com¬ 
bustibles,  until  he  had  heat^  and  hardened  Uie  clay ; 
then  he  put  the  ashes  on  one  side,  and  swept  the 
clay  clean  ;  then  he  put  the  fire  on  again,  and  made 
it  hotter  and  hotter  till  the  day  began,  to  redden. 

While  he  was  thus  occupied,  Miss  Kolleston  came 
fi«m  the  jungle  radiant,  carrying  vegetable  treas¬ 
ures  in  her  apron.  First  she  produced  some  golden 
apples  with  reddish  leaves. 

“  There,”  said  she ;  “  and  they  smdl  delicious.” 
Hazel  eyed  them  keenly. 

“  You  have  not  eaten  any  of  them  ?  ” 

“  Whatl  by  myself?  ”  sim  Helen. 

“Thank  Heaven  I”  said  Hazel,  turning  |^e. 
“  These  are  the  manchanilla,  the  poison-apple  of  the 
Pacific.” 

{Td  he  oooUaaed.] 


WHY  WE  STOPPED  THE  JOAN  OF  ARC. 

We  arrived  at  Cape  Town  from  England  in  the 
latter  part  of  April  186—.  Our  ship,  the  Joan  of 
Arc,  was  an  iron-built  screw-steamer,  ship-rigged. 
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•nd  with  fiill  conpleiiieat  of  officers  and  men.  After 
landing  us  and  the  other  Cape  paMengers,  and  tak- 
ing  in  coal,  fresh  prorisioos,  &e.,  she  was  to  proceed 
to  Calcutta,  for  wWh  place  the  greater  number  of 
our  fellow-passengers  were  bound.  W«  bad  had  a 
delightful  passage.  After  the  first  few  dan  of  in¬ 
tense  cold  each  evening  was  passed  on  dec^  till  the 
unwelcome  mandate,  ^Lights  out!”  compelled  us 
to  exchange  for  the  heat  and  ckMeness  of  our  cabins 
the  co(d  pleasant  air  of  the  quarterdeck,  where  I 
could  have  staged  manv  an  hour  watching  the  pby 
of  the  moonlight  on  toe  waters,  and  the  dancing 
phosphorescence  in  our  wake.  We  arrived  at  Cape 
Town  on  a  Sundajr,  and  the  place  looked  dull,  de¬ 
serted,  and  dried  np.  My  English  nurse  was  with 
difficulty  kept  from  fainting  at  the  sight  of  the  scan¬ 
tily-draped  black  people  who  surrounded  us  on  land¬ 
ing.  Nothing,  however,  was  so  eflectnal  in  brii^ng 
bn  to  as  the  appearance  of  the  British  policeman  in 
all  the  integrity  of  his  tight-buttoned  coatee,  uncom¬ 
promising  stock,  and  glased  hat.  Her  lively  fears 
of  being  carried  off  and  eaten  alive  by  naked  kaffirs 
were  stilled  as  she  gazed  on  this  well-known  embodi- 
BKnt  of  British  order,  nuurching  slowly  in  front  of 
us  ss  we  took  our  way  to  the  hotel. 

Here  we  made  the  acquaintance  (ff  the  mosquito 
and  cockroach,  and  renewed  our  intimacy  with  the 
common  black  fiy,  the  latter  covering  tables,  chairs, 
windows,  and  every  article  ib  the  rooms  with  the 
tkieknesB  of  an  Egyptian  plague.  After  enjoying 
the  luxuries  of  warm  baths,  large  bedroooM,  and 
strong  tea  with  fresh  milk  in  it,  we  all  looked  and 
felt  more  like  civilized  beings.  The  captain  and 
the  passengers  for  India  came  on  shore  with  ns,  and 
pat  np  at  our  hotel,  so  that  for  the  few  da3rs  the 
diip  was  to  remain  at  the  Cape  we  were  all  toother 
■och  in  the  same  way  as  we  bad  been  on  board. 
A  chai^  for  the  better,  however,  might  have  been 
noticed  in  our  manners,  particularly  at  the  dinner^ 
table.  At  the  foarK>’clock  banquets  on  the  old 
ship,  every  one’s  aim  seemed  to  be  to  get  helped  first 
ana  to  the  best  dishes,  and  the  eager  greediness  dis¬ 
played  was  extraordinary.  The  rapidity  with  which 
the  dessert  would  vanish  was  really  a  sight  worth 
seeing.  It  was  like  the  trick  of  a  conjuror.  So 
Bsany  dishes  full  of  dried  firuits,  oranges,  nuts,  and 
biscuits  placed  on  the  table :  a  clap  of  the  hand,  a 
hey,  presto !  and  they  were  all  empty. 

At  the  hotel  we  behaved  better.  The  ladies 
were  served  first,  and  we  could  wait  for  any  dish 
we  particularly  fancied,  srithout  becoming  red  with 
anger  or  pale  with  fear  lest  its  contents  should  be 
all  gone  before  it  reached  ua  Otherwise  the  cap¬ 
tain  beaded  the  long  table  in  the  hotel  coffee-room, 
and  made  the  same  execrable  jokes,  ate  the  same 
awful  amount  of  red  pepper,  and  told  the  same 
■lories  illustrative  of  his  own  shsupnets  and  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  any  pasMnger  ever  taking  him  in,  just 
as  he  was  in  the  habit  of  doing  when  sitting  at  the 
top  of  the  saloon  tables.  The  lady  who  bad  kindly 
made  it  her  especial  du^  to  look  after  the  decorum 
and  strict  propriety  of  aJl  on  board  who  came  with¬ 
in  her  ken,  watcbwl  os  now  with  the  same  merci¬ 
less  sharpness,  and  showed  the  whites  of  her  eyes  at 
anything  that  wounded  her  very  susceptible  mod¬ 
esty,  with  the  same  horrified  expression  as  when  on 
board  ship  sbe  had  detected  a  gentleman  at  table 
without  a  shirt-collar. 

**  Ugh  1  ”  said  a  yonng  officer,  to  whom  sbe  was 
particularly  obnoxious,  one  evening  at  the  hotel ; 
“  I  should  like  to  chaff  her  about  her  virtuous  indig¬ 
nation  at  seeing  a  white  man  without  his  collar,  and 


the  calm  way  sbe  gazes  on  the  darkies,  who  wear 
something  lem  than  a  yard  of  tape,  and  call  them¬ 
selves  dressed.’' 

8he  was  a  thin-bodied,  sharp-voiced  lady  of  about 
forty,  and  was  proceeding  to  India  with  a  yonng 
niece,  ‘‘the  Speculation ”  as  she  was  calM;  a 
plain,  uninteresting  girl,  tied  tight  to  her  aunt’s 
apron-strings,  but  yet  apparently  disposed  to  look 
kindly  on  the  young  officer  above  mentioned.  He 
had  wit  enough  of  his  own,  however,  to  keep  clear 
of  all  entanglements ;  and  besides,  ss  he  used  to  say, 
“  The  Speculation  may  be  very  virtuous :  bnt  then 
she  is  very  plain  ;  and  I  consider  uglinem  like  hers 
unpardonable  in  a  woman,  wbeth^  coupled  with 
the  other  adjective  or  not.” 

We  had  another  Specnlation  on  board,  likewise 
bound  for  India,  —  and  one,  to  judge  from  appear¬ 
ances,  far  more  likely  to  turn  out  well  than  the  first. 
She  was  a  very  pretty  fair  girl  of  eighteen,  whom  I 
had  taken  under  my  care,  as  she  h^  no  friends  on 
board,  and  was  making  the  voyage  in  charge  of  the 
captain.  This  charge  was  indeed  no  light  one ;  for 
the  young  lady  was  frisky  as  well  as  pretty  and 
amiaible,  and  possessed  by  an  irrepressible  paaaioB 
for  admiration.  It  did  not  seem  much  matter  tvAo 
it  was :  sbe  conld  employ  her  fascinations  with  the 
same  zest  and  enjoyment  on  the  plainest  lutd  lowest 
(as  regards  rank)  of  the  ship’s  officers  as  on  the  best¬ 
looking  and  most  agreeable  of  the  male  passengers. 
Sbe  would  play  off  A  against  B,  C  against  A,  D 
against  C,  and  so  on,  through  the  entire  alphabet, 
—  conduct  which  made  the  aunt  of  the  sister  Spec¬ 
ulation  look  at  her  niece  with  an  expreseion  which 
said  plainl;)r,  “  What  a  terrible  exampfo  for  yon,  my 
dear  little  innocent !  ”  And  at  times  1  used  to  find 
myself  wondering  how  such  n  pretty,  imprudent 
crenture  would  get  on  in  a  scandal-loving  country 
like  India. 

Our  parsoi^  a  singularly  timid  young  man,  asked 
the  same  foolish  questions  and  made  tM  same  silly 
remarks  on  land  as  be  did  on  sea.  His  last  three 
exhibitions,  the  evening  befoie  tbe  ship  left,  were 
asking  on  what  tree  curry-powder  gr^w ;  declaring 
that  red  herrings  were  a  distinct  fish  firom  other 
herrings;  and  asking  how  sailon  managed  to  sail 
where  they  wanted  in  the  daytime,  when  they  conld 
not  see  the  stars.  He  was  remindeil  of  the  mariner’s 
compass,  and  then  said,  “  O  yes,  to  be  sure  !  ”  add¬ 
ing,  after  a  cogitative  pause,  “  But,  you  know,  they 
ckm’t  alteays  want  to  go  to  the  north.  So  whid 
good  is  the  compass  then  ?  ”  And  he  locAed  up 
and  down  the  table  as  if  be  had  said  rather  a  clever 
thing.  How  such  an  utterly  ignorant  man  could 
ever  pass  through  one  of  the  universities  iwd  take 
to  the  Church,  I  cannot  imagine.  A  great  deal  of 
the  fun  on  board  consisted  in  drawing  him  out.  I 
remember  one  very  hot  day,  when  we  were  on  tbe 
Line,  he  published  the  fact  that  he  had  slung  a  bot¬ 
tle  of  claret  out  of  his  cabin  port,  that  he  mi^t  have 
a  cool  glass  of  wine  at  dinner.  Soon  after,  two  of 
the  mischievous  spirits,  who  bad  heard  this  an¬ 
nouncement,  quietly  went  on  deck  and  fished  np 
tbe  bottle,  which  they  emptied  of  the  wine,  filling  it 
instead  with  a  fearful  decoction  of  raspberry-vinegar 
and  sea  water.  They  then  let  the  bottle  down  into 
its  fdace.  When  we  were  all  seated  at  dinner  tiiat 
afternoon,  one  of  the  stewards  fetched  tbe  bottle 
from  the  reverend  gentleman’s  cabin,  and  placed  it 
by  his  side.  Tlie  panon  felt  it  with  a  triumphant 
glance  of  satisfaction.  'Those  who  were  in  the  se¬ 
cret  were  slyly  watchiiw  for  the  moment  when  the 
victim  would  take  his  £et  draught  of  tbe  supposed 
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cUret  The  resalt  must  have  gratified  them.  The 
poor  gentleman  poured  out  a  tumblerful  of  the 
nauseous  mixture,  and  took  a  large  mouthful. 
Never  did  face  undergo  so  fearful  a  change.  His 
timid  proprietj  prevented  his  ejecting  the  liquid  on 
the  spot,  as  some  men  would  have  done ;  and  with 
one  awful  groan,  accompanied  by  a  spasmodic  shud¬ 
der,  he  swiuloWed  it  with  the  heroism  of  a  martyr. 
Then  he  looked  round  the  table  with  an  expression 
which  seemed  to  say,  “  Now  I  must  die.” 

“  You  don’t  seem  to  like  your  wine,  Mr.  Twit¬ 
ters,”  said  the  captain. 

“  No-o-o-o,”  stammered  the  poor  parson ;  “  I 
hung  it  over  the  side  in  a  napkin  to  keep  it  cool, 
and  I  fear  the  salt  water  must  have  got  into  it.” 

“  But  did  n’t  you  know,  my  dear  fellow,”  said  one 
of  his  tormentors,  with  mock  gravity,  “  that  by  so 
doing  you  submitted  it  to  hydraulic  pressure,  which 
would  inevitably  change  the  very  nature  of  the 
wine  ?  ” 

“  Of  course,”  answered  Mr.  Twitters,  who  invari¬ 
ably  believeil  everythin"  he  was  told  ;  “  I  ought  to 
have  thought  of  that.  It  ha.s  really  made  me  feel 
quite  qceer  ” ;  and  from  tlie  table,  with  pale  face 
and  bent  figure,  he  retired  to  his  cabin. 

Of  course  we  had  with  us  a  specimen  of  the  trav¬ 
elling  Britisher,  whose  attire  on  landing  at  Cape 
Town  was  amazing.  What  if  the  sun  was  hot,  — 
he  was  not  going  to  discard  the  national  costume 
of  his  beloved  country.  So  he  walkeil  bolt  upright 
under  the  influence  of  a  choking  neck-tie,  a  thick 
black  firock-coat,  and  a  black  chimney-pot  hat. 

This  gentleman  fonned  a  strong  contrast  to  an¬ 
other  of  our  passengers,  —  a  young  man  who  never 
changed  the  style  of  dress  in  which  he  first  appeared 
amongst  us  at  Gravesend,  viz.  a  flannel  shirt,  cut¬ 
away  coat,  and  wideawake  hat,  and  who,  to  judge 
from  his  own  accounts,  must  have  been  the  mighti¬ 
est  hunter  that  ever  appeared  in  die  world  since  the 
days  of  Nimrod.  His  stories  of  bis  grapplings  with 
tigers,  shooting  one  on  his  right  hand,  another  on 
his  left,  and  a  third  at  his  back  with  breathless  ra¬ 
pidity  —  of  his  potting  wild  elephants,  in  droves, 
under  their  very  noses,  or  rather  trunks  —  and  of 
the  deadly  knife-thrusts  with  which  ho  would  re¬ 
ceive  the  embraces,  more  fond  than  welcome,  of  too 
familiar  bears  —  made  one’s  hair  stand  on  end,  and 
painful  shivers  to  run  down  one’s  back.  He  was 
now  returning  to  the  scenes  of  his  beloved  sport, 
armed  with  a  whole  battery  of  rifles,  which  he  was 
never  tired  of  cleaning  and  exhibiting.  Indeed,  his 
care  and  tenderness  for  them  were  quite  maternal ; 
one  night  he  took  a  delicate  one  into  bed  with  him, 
because  he  thought  the  air  was  too  damp  for  it.  He 
was  not  much  with  us  on  shore,  as  he  could  not 
remain  long  away  from  his  darlings. 

During  the  day  we  separated  into  parties,  and 
made  excursions  to  the  few  places  worth  seeing  near 
Cape  Town,  —  the  vineyards  of  Constantia,  Simon’s 
Bay,  and  the  romantic  drive  round  the  Kloof  Moun¬ 
tain,  or  we  visited  the  museum  and  the  gardens. 
Then,  after  we  had  been  photographed  and  had  pur¬ 
chased  skins  and  feathers,  the  amusements  of  Gape 
Town  were  exhausted. 

The  last  day  had  come,  and  the  Joan  of  Arc  was 
to  leave  Table  Bay  at  two  o’clock  in  the  atlernoon. 
The  captain  made  a  hasty  breakfast,  and  before 
leaving  the  hotel  asked  us  to  have  luncheon  on 
board,  and  see  the  last  of  the  old  ship,  —  an  invitation 
we  very  gladly  accepted.  A  large  four-oared  private 
boat  was  kindly  plai%d  at  our  oisposal  by  a  gentle¬ 
man  at  Cape  Town,  and  after  a  pleasant  row  in  the 


bay  we  found  ourselves  once  again  on  the  fine, 
broad  quarter-deck  of  the  Joan  of  Arc. 

It  seemed  like  returning  home;  and  as  all  the 
pleasant  memories  of  the  past  six  weeks  rushed  to 
my  mind,  I  could  not  help  wishing  that  Calcutta  and 
not  Cape  Town  had  been  our  destination.  We  had 
a  capit^  lunch,  soon  after  which  the  captain  came 
to  tell  us  they  were  going  to  weigh  anchor,  and  to 
escort  me  to  the  side,  where  our  boat  was  waiting  to 
take  us  ashore.  I  pass  over  the  parting  with  oar 
friends.  Those  who  have  never  made  a  long  sea- 
voyage  would  most  likely  wonder  at  the  feelings  of 
intimacy  and  frienilship  with  which  we  regarded 
some  of  those  who,  but  a  few  weeks  before,  had  been 
strangers  to  us.  I  felt  strangely  dreary  as  each 
stroke  of  the  oars  took  us  thrtlier  away  from  the  old 
ship  and  all  belonging  to  it,  and  I  gazed  at  Table 
Mountain  and  the  white,  apparently  roofless  houses 
of  Cape  Town  with  unreasonable  aversion. 

We  had  nearly  reached  the  shore,  when  my  hus¬ 
band  looked  round  the  boat  as  if  he  missed  some¬ 
thing. 

“  What  is  it  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“  I  don’t  see  my  umbrella,”  was  the  answer.  “  I 
gave  it  to  you,  did  I  not  ?  on  board  ship ;  and  I 
don’t  remember  seeing  it  afterwards.” 

“  Yes,  I  had  it,”  I  returned  after  a  moment’s 
thought ;  “  I  must  have  left  it  in  the  captain’s  cabin 
when  1  was  consoling  poor  Miss  Green.” 

Now,  if  my  husband  have  a  weakness  it  is  for  his 
umbrella.  He  will  lose  many  a  more  valuable  article 
with  equanimity  and  resignation  ;  but  deprive  him 
of  his  umbrella,  and  you  deprive  him  at  once  of  all 
his  powers  of  manly  fortitude  and  endurance.  Wives 
generally  know  and  humor  their  husbands’  weak¬ 
nesses  ;  and  I  said  with  an  air  of  concern,  “  You  must 
go  back  for  it.”  He  stood  for  a  moment  irresolute. 
For  wife  or  baby  he  might  not  have  turned  back ; 
but  his  umbrella,  —  that  silent  friend,  whose  trim 
make,  well-fashioned  joints,  and  silver  band,  with 
its  owner’s  name  neatly  engraven  thereon,  seemed 
to  link  him  still  with  the  shady  side  of  pleasant  Pall 
Mall !  A  Cape  umbrella !  Gi^  heavens  ^  A  shud¬ 
der  ran  through  his  frame  as  he  thought  of  that 
coarse  stunted  caricature  of  his  beloved  companion. 
No,  the  boat  must  be  turned,  —  a  last  efl'ort  made. 
So  the  wonls  came  sharply  ft^  his  lips :  “  In,  bow, 
and  up  with  that  mast,  —  back  water,  starboard ;  now 
in,  all,  and  let  that  sheet  out  ” ;  and  before  I  knew 
we  had  “  gene  about,"  our  boat  was  skimming  the 
bay  liefore  a  delightful  breeze  ofiT  shore. 

We  had  sailed  but  a  short  distance,  when  one 
of  our  black  crew  said,  looking  at  the  steamer, 
“  She  move  —  she  under  weigh.”  It  was  true,  — 
her  steam  was  up,  and  she  was  gliding  slowly  to¬ 
wards  the  mouth  of  the  bay.  Difficulty  adds  a  whet 
to  all  human  pursuit.  No  thought  of  giving  up 
entered  my  husband’s  mind,  though,  as  I  remembered 
the  constant  asseverations  of  the  captain  as  to  never 
having  been  done  in  his  life,  either  by  crew  or  pas¬ 
senger,  I  felt  how  unlikely  it  was,  that  he  would 
stop  his  ship  for  us.  We  were,  however,  going 
faster  than  the  steamer,  and  soon  gained  on  her  suf¬ 
ficiently  to  make  those  on  board  aware  of  our  inten¬ 
tion.  We  now  waved  our  pocket-handkerchiefs,  and 
made  imploring  signals  to  them  to  stop ;  but  thoi^h 
our  proceedings  seemed  to  cause  some  commotion 
among  the  passengers,  they  did  not  appear  to  disturb 
the  stony  heart  of  the  captain,  for  the  vessel  continued 
its  course  with  imperturbable  indifference.  It  now 
became  a  trial  of  who  should  give  in.  With  renewed 
vigor  we  waved,  implored,  and  shouted.  At  last. 
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when  all  hope  was  over,  as  we  thoii((ht,  we  saw  the 
chief  officer  (alwa)ri  a  great  friend  of  oun)  walk  to 
the  esptiun,  who  was  on  the  ship’s  bridge,  and  re- 
Duun  in  consultation  with  him.  Eridently  they  were 
considering  the  propriety  of  stopping  the  vessel. 
The  captain  shook  his  head,  — the  chief  officer  ex¬ 
postulated,  —  the  passengers’  excitement  increased. 
But  we  had  gained  the  day,  — the  graceful  move¬ 
ments  of  the  vessel  became  slower  and  slower,  and 
we  were  soon  ensibled  to  ran  under  the  accommo¬ 
dation  ladder,  which  had  not  yet  been  hoisted  in, 
and  from  the  bottom  of  which  our  friend  the  chief 
officer  inquired,  amidst  a  breathless  silence,  what  we 
wanted.  Aly  husband’s  answer  elicited  a  shout  of 
laughter  from  those  near  enough  to  hear  it ;  and  the 
officer  sprang  up  the  lailder  to  go  in  search  of  the 
missing  proiierty,  when  a  stern  voice  from  the 
bridge  called,  — 

“  Mr.  JIasy  !  ” 

“  Yes,  sir.” 

“  What 's  the  matter  ?  ” 

“  Captain  Lomax’s  umbrell.'i,  sir;  .says  he  left  it  in 
your  cabin,  sir.” 

“  His  what,  sir  ?  ” 

“  Umbrella,  sir.” 

“  Well,  I  am  d — d!”  returned  the  captain,  as  he 
took  in  all  the  enormity  of  our  behavior.  “  Give  her 
steam  !”  he  shouted,  but  too  late  to  prevent  the  res¬ 
cue  of  the  cherished  article,  which  at  that  moment 
was  dropped  into  its  owner’s  hands  by  one  of  the 
sailors. 

With  a  last  cheer  from  onr  friends  on  board,  and 
reiterated  good  wishes  on  both  sides,  we  parted  again, 
and  once  for  all,  with  the  good  old  ship,  which  steam¬ 
ing  slowly  out  of  Table  Hay,  continued  its  stately 
course  to  the  shores  of  the  far  East. 
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Ix  Two  Parts.  —  Part  II. 

Mr.  Ravkn  ha«l  now  been  our  inmate  for  three 
months,  and  engaged  to  Fanny  for  six  weeks.  Mr. 
Green  had  not  been  to  Rose  Cottage  since  that  last 
event,  being  engaged  in  the  country,  but  he  was 
daily  expected.  On  an  occasion  when  I  paid  m^ 
monthly  instalment  to  good  old  Mrs.  Green,  it  acci¬ 
dentally  transpired  that  she  was  very  short  of  ready 
money.  She  received  my  little  contribution  to  her 
menage  most  gratefully,  owning  that,  beyond  the 
£  5  paid  on  the  Bedfords’  account,  Mr.  Raven  had 
never  troubled  himself  about  money  matters,  or  even 
refunded  occasional  shillings  he  had  borrowed  of 
“  dear  mother,”  when  he  hail  no  change  about  him. 
Such  a  proceeding  was  so  contrary  to  the  business 
view  with  which  I  had  been  taught  to  look  on  pecu¬ 
niary  transactions,  that  it  somewhat  lowered  Mr. 
Raven  in  my  estimation,  the  more  so  as  I  knew 
he  was  perfectly  aware  of  Mrs.  Green’s  straitened 
circumstances.  It  was,  to  say  the  least,  an  unpar-. 
donable  want  of  thought  I  strongly  advised  Airs. 
Green  to  speak  openly  to  him,  and  tell  him  that 
her  tradespt^ople’s  biRs  required  settling,  and  ask 
him  to  give  t:er  the  amount  due  to  her.  But  the 
old  lady  could  not  make  up  her  mind  to  this  steo, 
nor  risk  afiron‘'.ng  him,  under  the  ciiTumstances  of 
his  engagement  with  her  grand-daughter.  If  there 
should  be  any  h>tch,  she  should  isAei-  forgive  her¬ 
self. 

“  Samuel  would  soon  come,  and  then,  perhaps, 
some  time  would  be  fixeil  lor  the  marriage.  But,” 
added  Airs.  Green,  “  I  can’t  for  the  lif.;  of  me  think 
when  his  new  work  will  come  out ;  for  he  does  not 


write  at  night,  —  I  am  sure  he  has  not  burnt  out  one 
candle  during  the  week.  I  supfiose  love  turns  the 
brains  of  young  and  old,  authors  and  all  alike.” 
Fanny’s  dress  was  not  of  the  newest  fashion  or  qual¬ 
ity.  The  poor  child  felt  her  shabby  appearance. 
True,  on  her  engagement,  her  aunt  had  consented 
to  procure  her  two  new  dresses,  but  they  were  sim¬ 
ple  inexpensive  muslins,  which,  by  oonstant  wear, 
soon  lost  their  new  appearance,  and  she  felt  she 
did  not  dress  as  well  as  she  wished.  She  was  so 
candid  by  nature  that  she  concealed  nothing  from 
her  lover,  and  she  imparted  to  him  her  regret  at  not 
being  better  attired.  Hu  replied  that  it  was  her 
mind  and  not  her  outward  appearance  that  had 
attracted  him.  Still,  he  could  understand  that  it 
added  somewhat  to  a  woman’s  self-respect  to  be 
well  dressed,  and  that  before  he  introduced  her  to 
his  family  he  certainly  should  take  care  she  was 
suitably  provided  with  clothes.  “  At  present,  dear 
Fannjr,”  he  continued,  ‘“you  know  I  have  my  rea¬ 
sons  for  keeping  you  to  myself,  though  1  can  quite 
imagine  that  you  will  create  no  little  sensation  when 
you  are  presented  as  Charles  Raven’s  bride  elect.” 
Fanny  seemed  to  think  the  sooner  that  event  came 
off  the  better. 

The  day  after  this  conversation,  Mr.  Raven  went 
out  before  breakfast,  and  did  not  return  until  late 
in  the  evening.  He  brought  with  him  a  large  par¬ 
cel,  which,  in  the  course  of  the  evening  he  opened, 
and  drew  forth  a  splendid  flounced  silk  dress,  with 
the  skirt  ready  made,  a  black  velvet  cloak,  and  six 
pairs  of  kid  gloves.  These  he  presented  to  Fann^, 
telling  her  she  would  also  receive  a  new  bonnet  in 
a  few  da^s_,  as  ho  bad  asked  his  sister  to  order  one 
at  her  mdliner’s.  Never  was  a  girl  more  enchanted 
with  her  presents;  she  was  childish  with  delight. 
The  dress  was  soon  completed,  and  then  came  the 
question,  when  should  she  first  wear  her  new  attire  ? 
Mr.  Raven  promised  to  take  her  to  a  promenade 
concert  at  the  Ciystal  Palace  the  following  Satur¬ 
day,  provided  the  bonnet  arrived  in  time.  Fanny 
was  up  e.-irly,  all  excitement.  They  must  start  at 
ten  o’clock  at  latest,  to  catch  the  train,  and  they 
watched  eagerly  until  that  time,  but  no  bonnet 
arrived.  The  poor  girl  almost  cried;  Mr.  K-iven 
seemed  provoked,  and  said,  “  Never  mind,  let  her 
put  oii  her  old  one,  they  could  get  one  en  route : 
but  he  co-.ild  not  bear  she  should  be  disappointed,” 
and  they  started.  About  an  hour  later,  a  milliner’s 
box  arrived  with  the  bonnet,  addressed  “  Miss  Green, 
Rose  Cottage,  Dayswater.”  What  was  to  be  done  ? 
The  bill  accompanied  it ;  the  boy  had  orders  not  to 
leave  the  bonnet  without  receiving  the  money. 
Mrs.  Green  had  not  the  change,  £  1  2s.  6d.  It  was 
an  Oxford  Street  milliner,  three  miles  off.  She 
asked  me  to  kindly  lend  the  money.  I  did  so; 
but  at  the  same  time  Mrs.  Bcnlfonl’s  loan  crossed 
my  mind.  I  had  never  been  repaid  that.  Should 
I  get  thi.s  again  ?  So  the  boy  left  the  bonnet,  which 
was  a  pretty  white  silk,  with  pink  roses. 

It  was  late  at  night,  nearly  twelve  o’clock,  when 
the  young  couple  came  home.  Mrs.  Green  was 
getting  ve^  fidgety.  Fanny  entered  fi'jsbed  and 
excited ;  Mr.  Raven  as  cool  and  quiet  as  possible. 
“  Whatever  can  have  maiJe  you  so  late,  Charles,” 
asked  Mrs.  Gruic.  somewhat  sharply,  “I  really 
thought  you  would  have  been  oacx  iioun  ago.  It 
is  hardly  the  thing  for  so  young  a  girl  as  Fanny  to 
be  without  a  chaperone  of  an  evening.  AVas  the 
Palace  crowded ? ”  “I  fear  by  your  tone,”  replied 
the  gentleman,  “  that  I  am  in  disgrace.  The  fact 
is,  we  have  not  been  at  all  to  Sydenham.  We  lost 
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oar  train,  and  knew  we  most  miaa  the  concert.  The 
next  war  a  Britton  one,  so  Fanny  and  myself  took 
it  into  our  heam  to  have  a  peep  at  the  sea ;  and  we 
hare  been  to  Brighton  and  back  and  enjoyed  the 
evening  there.” 

To  Brighton !  We  all  looked  aghast !  But  it 
was  too  late  to  discuss  the  subject  that  night. 
Fanny  was  dreadfully  tired,  and  went  off  to  bed 
with  her  aunt  The  next  day  she  gave  us  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  expedition.  It  appeared  that  Mr. 
Raven  had  been  met  by  a  friend  on  the  platform, 
who  had  tapped  him  familiarly  on  the  shoulder,  and 
presented  him  with  a  printed  paper,  asking  him 
where  he  was  now  living.  She  added  that  Charles 
had  aeeiaed  very  much  vexed,  and  told  her  it  was 
one  of  those  disagreeable  follows  who  would  always 
dmm  acquaintance  with  him,  however  much  ^ 
tried  to  shake  him  off.  Moreover,  he  was  sure  if 
thev  went  to  Sydenham  they  should  be  pestered 
with  him  all  day.  Then  he  saw  another  friend  on 
the  platform,  a  real  friend ;  and  it  was  such  fiin  to 
see  how  they  got  rid  of  the  ^ntleman,  —  a  kind  of 
Iheemasonry,  ^  looked  on  it  all,  —  for  Charles  no 
sooner  gave  a  peculiar  klud  of  low  whistle  than  this 
last  gentleman  came  up  and  began  talking  to  the 
first  one.  Charles,  she  supposed,  went  to  get  the 
tickets,  for  she  missed  him  just  as  the  Brighton 
train  came  up.  'Phe  nice  gentleman  put  her  into  a 
carriage,  and  said  Charles  would  be  with  her  di¬ 
rectly.  But  before  be  had  time  to  get  in,  the  train 
went  off,  and  she  was  in  such  a  fright  until  it 
stopped  at  the  next  station,  when  we  can  fancy  her 
deh^t  to  see  the  door  open  and  Charles  get  in. 
He  said  it  was  nearly  up  with  him,  and  tho^h  he 
was  left  behind,  he  had  run  along  the  platform  and 
pressed  in  with  the  guard,  who  knew  him  well.  So 
now  they  should  have  a  pleasant  day  together.  At 
Brighton,  Mr.  Raven  had  met  several  friends  and 
some  cousiiis.  One,  a  very  nice  lady,  was  splendid¬ 
ly  dressed.  “  Was  it  not  fortunate,  aunt,  1  had  on 
my  new  rilk  dress  ?  ”  They  had  dined  with  this 
lady  and  her  husband  and  two  brothers  at  a  beauti¬ 
ful  house ;  and  after  enjoying  themselves  by  the  sea 
had  taken  the  ten  p.  m.  trun  back.  We  asked  her 
the  name  of  the  lad  v,  but  ahe  said  die  did  not  know  it. 
Then  we  showed  her  the  new  bonnet,  with  which 
she  was  delighted.  She  certainly  looked  very  pret- 
^  in  it.  It  was  an  awkwanl  thing  to  a^  Mr. 
Mven  for  the  money,  bat  I  told  him  I  had  paid  for 
it  He  said,  O,  there  must  be  some  mistake. 
Miss  Linle^ ;  I  hope  really  you  have  not  done  so, 
for  I  paid  in  advance  for  it  What  a  set  of  rogues 
there  are  in  the  workl !  Now  that  will  just  cost  me 
a  journey  to  Oxford  Street  to  receive  back  your 
money.  Another  time,  pray  do  not  trouble  your¬ 
self  to  listen  to  such  impositions.  It  is  most  annoy¬ 
ing!”  I  had  never  seen  Mr.  Raven  look  so  put 
out  before,  and  as  he  seemed  to  blame  me,  I  did  not 
like  to  press  him  for  the  money ;  but  I  thought  he 
might  as  well  have  paid  me,  and  receive  the  amount 
hiHMelf  afferwarda,  and  fully  determined  it  should 
be  the  last  time  I  would  be  so  fiee  with  my  cash. 

By  the  evening  Mr.  Raven  seemed  to  have  mt 
over  the  annoyance  and  recovered  hit  temper.  He 
apologised  for  not  having  bad  time  to  go  to  Oxford 
Straet  about  the  bill ;  he  sfaoukl,  bowever,  take  the 
earliest  opportuiuty  cf  doing  to.  While  be  was 
reading  toe  newspapn  to  himsdf  that  evening, 
something  or  other  dcUed  his  fonc^  so  thnt  he 
langhed  aloud.  Fanny  was  very  cunous  and  anx- 
ioua  to  know  what  amused  him.  He  said  he  was 
entertained  by  an  extraordinary  cate  of  shoplifting. 


The  aocount  was  most  aanising.  A  lady  contrived 
to  secrete  a  quantity  of  aiiiclea  while  she  was  beiiig 
waited  on,  and  tbourh  the  thontnan  missed  th^ 
he  could  not  detect  bow  they  cWppeared,  yet  his 
snspicions  were  so  aroiaed  t^  the  person  was  fol¬ 
lowed  and  given  in  charge.  Who  or  where  wen 
her  aoeomplices  did  not  appear,  but  only  one  of  the 
many  Btoleu  articlea,  amoug  which  were  two  dresses, 
a  cloak,  &c.  were  found  on  her  person.  The  re¬ 
mainder,  which  the  shopman  swore  to  her  having 
taken,  were  not  forthcoming.  Mr.  Raven  seeing 
much  enterUuned,  and  enlaiged  on  the  fashion  of 
crinoline,  which  he  said  be  tuqiected  had  to  answn 
for  many  such  oocurrencet. 

From  the  day  of  her  expedition  to  Brighton  a 
change  came  over  Fanny.  She  was  unsettled,  and 
independent  to  a  degree.  Neither  her  grandmother 
or  aunt  appeared  to  have  any  influence  over  her. 
They  did  not  approve  of  her  going  out  to  evening 
entertainments,  as  she  now  constantly  did  alone 
with  Mr.  Raven.  But  there  was  always  some  plau¬ 
sible  pretext  alleged.  She  had  also  many  presents 
of  dress  given  her  for  particular  occasions,  as  she 
would  not  listen  to  any  advice  from  us ;  therefore, 
we  were  all  very  pleased  at  the  prospect  of  her  fa¬ 
ther’s  arrival,  fi^ng  that  until  she  married  it  was 
but  right  so  young  a  girl  should  be  under  more  con¬ 
trol.  Mr.  Raven  certainly  was  as  agreeable  as  ever 
to  each  of  us  individually,  though  I  candidly  own 
my  faith  in  his  judgment  was  shaken,  for  he  most 
have  seen  that  Mrs.  Green  was  not  quite  satisfied 
with  Fanny’s  conduct.  Yet  he  never  checked  her 
saucy  replies,  or  persuaded  her  to  yield  to  her 
grandmother's  wishes.  Besides,  I  folt  convinced 
that  his  work,  as  he  called  it,  and  for  which  he  had 
come  into  seclusion,  did  not  advance ;  for  I  had 
been  curious  enough  to  satisfy  myself  as  to  the 
amount  of  candle  burnt  at  night,  and  certainlr 
during  the  day  his  time  was  otherwise  occupied. 
It  was  very  well,  no  doubt,  to  be  in  love,  but  love- 
making  all  day  scarcely  suited  an  author’s  dignity, 
—  at  least,  so  I  thought ;  but  Fanny  told  me  1  was 
an  old  makl,  who  knew  nothing  about  such  matters, 
and  thus  I  was  silenced.  On  Mr.  Samuel  Green’s 
arrival  his  mother  had  a  long  conversation  with  him 
respecting  Fanny’s  proapects.  She  spoke  in  the 
highest  terms  of  Mr.  Raven’s  talents  and  character. 
Said  she  considered  him  one  of  the  most  amiable  of 
men.  That  his  liberality  to  Fanny  had  been  un¬ 
bounded  ;  for  not  only  had  he  provided  her  with 
very  handsome  articles  of  dress,  out  last  week  had 
brought  her  some  valuable  trinkets,  among  others  a 
set  of'  remarkable  pink  topax.  They  had,  he  said, 
belonged  to  his  mother,  but  he  had  lately  had  them 
reset  for  Fanny.  She  also  wore  on  her  engaged 
finger  a  valuable  diamond  ring,  of  course,  also  a 
present  from  Mr.  Raven. 

At  the  same  time  Mrs.  Green  said  she  wu  not 
quite  satisfied  that  it  was  the  right  thing  for  Fanny 
to  be  out  so  much  alone  with  Mr.  Raven,  especially 
of  an  eretiing,  and  that  she  should  be  more  pleased 

instead  of  taking  her  to  places  of  public  amuse¬ 
ment,  he  introdneed  her  to  soma  of  his  many  friends. 
Mr.  Green  seemed  to  think  so  too,  and  sakl  it  was 
rather  peculiar,  his  fotherly  pride  in  Fanny  deeming 
her  fit  for  any  society,  and  a  girl  no  one  need  be 
ashamed  of  Mrs.  Cfreen  then  said  there  might  be 
some  cause,  and  gave  her  son  Mr.  Raven’s  asserted 
reasons  for  privacy.  She  also  mentioned  that  he 
had  paid  a  portion  of  Captain  Bedford’s  debt,  and 
hesitatingly  added  (for,  dear  old  soul,  she  did  not 
like  any  slight  suspicion  on  her  part  to  color  Mr. 
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Green’s  views),  that  thoitth  he  was  certainly  in  her 
debt,  she  thought  be  would  soon  settle  with  her ;  at 
sny  rate,  it  would  be  a  preparatory  and  wise  step 
for  her  son  to  sound  him  as  to  his  prospects  in  re¬ 
gard  to  his  daughter’s  future,  and  also  when  be 
proposed  to  marry.  Here  Mr.  Green  had  a  some¬ 
what  difficult  part  to  play ;  for  if  we  let  our  readers 
behind  the  scenes,  be  bad  not  sixpence  he  could  call 
his  own ;  and  had  Mr.  Raven  choaen  to  inquire  into 
the  antecedents  of  his  future  father-in-law,  it  is  to  be 
feared  the  inquiry  would  not  have  elicited  very  sat- 
■factory  results.  In  plain  words,  Mr.  Green  was 
one  of  those  spendthriu  vuut  rien  fellows  who  hang 
on  society,  contriving  to  live  at  the  expense  of  their 
fellow-creatures  by  feeing  their  vanity  and  conduc¬ 
ing  to  their  pleasures  in  making  themselves  useful  in 
their  daily  round  of  amusements.  All  this,  of  course, 
must  be  kept  back  from  Mr.  Raven,  as  it  was  impor¬ 
tant  to  Mr.  Green  that  his  daughter  should  marry 
welL  By  bis  mother's  account,  the  naatch  was  a 
desirable  one,  that  is,  if  the  gentleman  proved  to  be 
all  he  was  represented.  Fanny  once  well  settled, 
there  would  be  another  home  open  fur  him ;  so 
everything  recommended  caution  on  bis  part  to 
work  out  his  plan  and  to  play  the  important  role  of 
a  prudent  father.  On  the  day  of  Mr.  Green’s  ar¬ 
rival,  Mr.  Raven  had  gone  out  early.  He  was  gen¬ 
erally  very  punctual,  and  not  having  intimated  that 
he  might  be  detained,  when  six  o’clock  came  we 
waited  more  than  an  hour  for  him  before  we  sat  down 
to  our  meaL  This  quite  put  out  Mr.  Green,  who 
looked  on  it,  he  said,  as  a  mark  of  disrespect  towards 
him ;  whereupon  Fanny  fired  up  in  htT  lover’s  de¬ 
fence,  and  received  a  sharp  reproof  from  her  father 
far  her  pertness.  At  half  past  nine  o’clock  Mr. 
Raven  came  in.  He  shook  hands  warmly  with  Mr. 
Green,  and  then,  tumii^  to  Mn.  Green,  apologized 
in  the  politest  manner  for  not  being  in  at  dinner. 
‘‘The  fact,  dear  mother,’*  he  said,  “was  that  at 
half  past  five  I  started  from  my  elub  to  return  home, 
but  just  as  I  got  into  Park  La^,  Sir  Lytton  Bulwer 
spied  me,  and  stopping  his  brougham,  insisted  on  my 
goii^r  back  with  to  dine,  as  he  had  a  MS.  he 
wanted  to  show  me.  1  think  1  told  you  I  often  re¬ 
vise  his  worics  for  him  ere  they  go  to  press.  Well, 
you  see,  I  could  not  refuse  to  go  with  him  under  the 
rircumstances.  But  I  left  as  early  as  I  could,  know¬ 
ing  Mr.  Green  was  to  be  here  to-day ;  and  though  I 
must  devote  a  few  hours  to-night  to  complete  some 
work  1  promised  to  get  through  for  Sir  Lytton,  I 
therefore  hope  to-morrow  1  shall  have  time  to  give 
to  yon,  sir,”  and  he  turned  as  be  spoke  to  Mr. 
Green. 

'The  following  day,  after  breakfast,  the  two  gen¬ 
tlemen  were  closeted  together  for  some  time.  Old 
Mrs.  Green  was  present  at  their  colloquy,  for,  when 
she  would  have  retired,  Mr.  Raven  had  entreated  her 
to  remain.  He  was  sure  neither  Mr.  Green  nor  him¬ 
self  had  any  secrets  fiom  their  dear  mother.  Elated 
at  all  that  transpired,  and  which  only  rai^  Mr.  Ra¬ 
ven  in  their  eyes,  Mrs.  Green  toon  after  imparted  to 
me  as  nearly  as  passible  what  passed.  Mr.  Green  had 
opened  the  bail  by  saying  his  love  for  his  dear  child 
made  him  feel  bow  dMirous  it  was,  before  her  affec¬ 
tions  were  irrevocably  engaged,  to  request  Mr. 
Raven  to  inform  him  what  were  in  reality  bis  pros¬ 
pects  in  life.  Her  son,  Mn.  Green  said,  grew  a  lit¬ 
tle  too  patronizing,  she  thoi^bt,  in  his  tone,  saying 
he  thought  Green  waa  one  who  highly  appreciated 
talent  and  literary  pursuits,  bat  tW  he  owned  au¬ 
thorship  was  a  somewhat  better  profession  than  for¬ 
merly,  when  men  of  the  greatest  merit,  wrote,  lived, 


and  died  in  garrets.  Still,  if  Mr.  Raven  depended 
alone  upon  hu  brain  for  his  bread,  it  was  a  most  un¬ 
certain  provision.  Illness  or  other  casualties  might 
intervene  and  poverty  ensue.  Mr.  Green  felt  be 
ought  to  have  demanded  the  present  interview  smne 
weeks  previously, — when  ho  was  first  made  ac¬ 
quainted  with  his  addresses  to  Fanny,  and  sboald 
hare  done  so,  but  being  much  engaged  at  a  distance 
he  had  trusted  to  his  mother’s  representation,  and  he 
had  let  things  take  their  course.  Now,  however, 
the  time  was  come  for  Mr.  Raven  to  state  frankly 
what  his  income  was  ;  also  to  give  some  account  of 
his  family  connections,  and  how  soon  be  intended  to 
marry.  Mr.  Raven  replied  in  the  mildest  yet  most 
dignified  tone.  “  It  was,"  he  said,  “  most  natural 
tbat  Mr.  Green  should  desire  to  satisfy  hisoself  aa  to 
his  position,  and  had  be  not  been  able  in  a  straight¬ 
forward  manner  to  meet  all  questions  relative  to  his 
family  and  prospects,  he  sboald  not  have  aspired  to 
his  daughter’s  hand.”  When  first  be  had  beta  re¬ 
ceived  at  Mrs.  Green’s  hospitable  board  merely  as  a 
visitor,  it  required  little  penetration  to  see  that, 
though  that  estimable  lady’s  positioa  in  life  had, 
from  unfiwtanate  circumstances  been  soaewhut 
changed,  and  though  her  establishment  was  reduced, 
yet  she  brought  with  her  into  narrower  circam- 
stances  a  dignity  and  refinement  that  bespoke  her 
birth  and  edneation ;  while,  curioosiy  enoogh,  the 
crest  on  one  or  two  pieces  of  femily  plate  in  use 
proved  tbat  the  Green  family  must  ^ve  been  con¬ 
nected,  daring  the  last  century,  with  a  branch  of 
his  own. 

He  himself  was  the  second  son  of  the  Ravens, 

of  Raven  Conrt, - shire.  His  elder  brother 

bad  a  peculiar  taste  for  exploring  foreign  parts, 
and  was  now,  he  believed,  in  Cent^  Africa.  He 
was  very  eccentric,  and  for  year*  the  family  had 
heard  but  little  of  him ;  in  fact,  they  sboald  ^rdfy 
know  of  his  existence,  save  from  the  reports  which 
reached  them  from  other  travellers  of  his  daring  ex¬ 
ploits,  —  exploits  which,  however  they  might  event¬ 
ually  add  to  his  feme  or  benefit  the  world,  certabdy 
endangered  his  life.  He  (Mr.  Raven)  would  he 
most  frank  with  Mr.  Green,  and  tell  him  candidly  he 
was  not  on  the  best  terms  with  his  fiither,  and  had 
not  visited  Raven  Court  for  some  year*.  The  nature 
of  the  misunderstanding  rested  entirely  with  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  second  wife.  Mn.  Raven  had  a  viideni  tem¬ 
per,  and  was  a  woman  of  no  education,  and  oa  bis 
last  visit  had  rendered  his  father’s  bouse  most  un¬ 
pleasant  to  him.  One  scene  he  had  with  her — 
when,  in  her  anger  at  some  trivial  remark  he  mode, 
she  h^  positively  tom  up  a  valuable  MS.  he  was 
engaged  in  writing  —  had  occasioned  words,  not  only 
wi&  her,  but  with  his  father,  and  be  bad  resolved 
never  to  return  home  dnring  bis  step-mother’s  life. 
He  was  entitled  at  his  father’s  death  to  £6,000  from 
bis  mother’s  settlement,  in  which  his  father  had  a  life 
interest.  He  did  not  know  more  than  Mr.  Green  did 
what  property  his  father  had  to  leave.  The  estate 
was  considered  worth  £1,800  a  but  wa^  of 

coarse,  entailed  on  his  brother.  Then  he  inherited 

from  his  aunt,  his  mother’s  sister,  Mrs.  C - ,od  the 

death  of  her  husband,  the  reversioa  of  a  house.  No. 
— ,  in  Kensington  Palace  Gardens.  The  old  gen¬ 
tleman,  his  uncle  by  marriage,  was  over 
in  his  dotage,  and  though  he  did  not  like  to  calcn- 
late  befbtehand  on  his  death,  still  it  was  a  valuafafe 
property  even  if  he  chose  to  sell  the  revenion  dur¬ 
ing  bis  life.  This,  however,  he  should  not  do,  nor 
could  he  afford  to  live  there  if  it  fell  in ;  but  he  pro¬ 
posed  to  take  a  moderate-sized  bouse  in  some  part 
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of  Belgravia,  which  F anny  could  furnish  according  to 
her  own  taste.  Mr.  Raven  could  not  name,  nor 
could  he  exactly  know  what  income  he  derived  from 
his  literary  pursuits.  Suffice  it  to  say  it  was  consideiv 
able  and  increasing.  “  Adam  Bede  ”  alone  was  in 
its  sixth  edition,  and  his  following  works  seemed 
likely  to  have  ^uite  as  good  a  run  ;  but  he  had  other 
means  from  which  he  drew  his  resources  be«des  his 
pen.  Until  Mr.  Raven  had  seen  Mr.  Green  he  had 
not  liked  to  hasten  matters ;  but  now,  as  far  as  he 
could  see,  his  present  work  would  be  completed  in 
about  three  months,  during  which  time,  for  rea¬ 
sons  associated  with  the  work,  he  must  recjuest  that 
bis  privacy  might  still  be  respected,  and  his  address 
kept  secret.  Then  there  would  no  longer  be  any 
reason  for  delay,  and  he  hoped  Mr.  Green  would 
consent  to  ^ve  him  his  daughter  at  once.  Mr.  Ra¬ 
ven  then  proceeded  to  say,  that  as  they  were  on  the 
subject,  might  he,  without  offence,  intimate  that, 
when  once  established  in  hb  own  house  in  London, 
and  be  had  hb  friends  about  him,  it  would  not  be 
omte  in  accordance  with  his  position  that  dear  Mrs. 
Gteen  should  continue  to  receive  boarders  as  now. 
He  honored  her  exceedingly  for  endeavoring  thus  to 
repair  her  broken  fortune  by  increasing  her  income. 
Yet  there  was  no  knowing  who  might  get  in  her 
house,  and  with  her  unsuspicious  nature  she  might 
admit  people  like  the  Bedfords,  for  instance,  who,  in¬ 
stead  of  remunerating  her  for  all  her  ernes,  would 
bring  trouble  and  unforeseen  expense,  or  even  worse ; 
for  so  deeply  were  the  schemes  of  adventurers  laid  it 
was  difficult  to  cope  with  them.  However,  he  had  a 
little  prospective  plan  to  propose  which  he  hoped 
might  be  agreeable  to  all  parties.  Dear  Fanny  had 
often  expr^sed  a  wish  to  travel,  and  he  intended  af¬ 
ter  their  marriage  to  spend  some  time  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent  During  t  hat  period,  if  Mrs.  Green  and  Emma, 
her  daughter,  would  kindly  inhabit  the  house  he 
should  ttfe,  and  supervise  the  establishment,  he  and 
Fanny  could  return  at  any  time,  and  feel  they  had  a 
home  ready  to  receive  them.  Of  course,  he  added,  he 
should  leave  a  sum  at  hb  banker’s  in  Mrs.  Green’s 
name,  on  which  they  could  draw  for  the  expenses 
they  incurred  on  his  behalf.  As  to  references,  if 
Mr.  Green  wuhed  be  could  apply  to  hb  solicitor  or 
hb  publishers. 

Mr.  Green  had  been  taking  in  as  fast  as  he  could 
follow  the  hbtory  of  his  son-in-law  elect  tmd  the 
prospect  detailed.  There  was  nothing  he  could 
cavil  at  but  before  he  had  time  to  make  an  obser¬ 
vation,  or  form  a  question,  Mr.  Raven  turned  on 
him,  and  in  the  most  gentlemanly  manner,  said: 
“  My  dear  sir,  I  have  been  open  with  you ;  may  I, 
on  my  side,  now  ask  you  what  settlement  you  are 
prepared  to  make  on  your  daughter?  Doubtless, 
with  your  talents,  you  have  ere  thb  realized  an  in¬ 
dependence,  for  1  believe,  from  what  I  have  learnt 
from  dear  mother,  that  you  are  not  following  any 
profession ;  and  yet  I  bear  you  are  mixing  in  good 
society,  and  are  fond  of  hunting,  shooting,  and  other 
gentlemanly  pursuits.”  Mr.  Green  was  for  the 
moment  rather  taken  aback,  but  his  ready  wit  and 
(quickness  did  not  forsake  him.  “You  are  quite 
right,  Mr.  Raven,”  he  said,  “  in  your  turn,  to  make 
any  inquiries  you  like.  My  own  hbtory  b  told  in  a 
few  words.  My  father  was  a  country  squire,  and, 
as  you  justly  observe,  dear  mother  carries  in  herself 
a  certificate  of  what  her  former  position  and  family 
must  have  been.  An  open-handed  hos|)itality, 
which  knew  no  limit,  and  through  which  our  bouse 
was  d^y  filled  with  the  surrounding  county  fam¬ 
ilies  ;  a  pack  of  hounds,  a  good  cellar,  and  conse¬ 


quent  expenses,  diminbhed  little  by  little  my  father’s 
once  well-filled  purse ;  for  notwithstanding  my  moth¬ 
er’s  entreaties,  tiis  pride  forbade  hb  drawing  in  his 
expenses,  or  making  any  reduction  in  hb  estsb- 
Ibhment.  The  consequences  were  that  the  estate 
became  involved,  and  at  his  death  I,  who  bad  been 
brought  up  in  expectation  of  inheriting  my  father’s 
fortune  and  position  in  the  county,  found  myself  b 
the  most  em^rfassed  circumstances. 

“  On  examination  into  the  affairs,  I  discovered  that, 
after  liquidating  all  claims,  there  was  but  a  bare 
maintenance  left  for  my  dear  mother  and  sis¬ 
ter.”  (Mr.  Green  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
state  how  he  had  reduced  that  pittance  by  the  con¬ 
stant  applications  he  had  made  on  it.)  “But,” 
continued  he,  “  my  wife  had  fortunately  a  small 
settlement,  on  whicb,  until  I  had  the  misfortune  to 
lose  her  a  few  years  after,  we  lived.  It  was,  1  felt, 
too  late  for  me  to  be  called  to  the  bar ;  in  fact,  mj 
education  bad  not  fitted  me  for  mental  work,  mj 
acquirements  lay  rather  in  farming  and  field  sports. 
So  I  accepted  at  first  an  agency,  but  the  restraints 
of  business  did  not  quite  suit  me ;  so  I  gave  that  up.” 
Here  let  me  observe  that  Mr.  Green’s  account  did 
not  exactly  tally  with  what  I  had  heard,  namely, 
that  his  employers  gave  him  up,  having  lost  consid¬ 
erably  by  the  carelessness  with  which  he  had  over¬ 
looked  the  estate,  managed  the  accounts,  and  alto¬ 
gether  neglected  the  duties  involved  in  the  situation. 
Mr.  Green,  however,  continued  hb  hbtor}’.  “I 
bad  in  youth,”  he  said,  “  been  afflicted  with  stam¬ 
mering,  from  which  impediment  of  speech  I  had, 
with  some  perseverance,  cured  myself.  I  now 
determined  to  turn  this  self-acquired  knowledge  to 
account.  Being  on  intimate  footing  with  many 
families  among  the  aristocracy,  I  no  sooner  notified 
my  intentions  among  my  friends  than  I  had  many 
cases  to  attend  professionally.  Impediments  of  a 
similar  nature  to  my  own  were  (quickly  confided  to 
my  care,  and  I  was  generally  invited  to  vbit  at  the 
homes  of  my  patients  during  my  treatment  The 
cure  was  rarely  effected  under  three  or  four  months ; 
my  fee  for  a  complete  cure  was  200  guineas,  while  I 
usually  refused  to  accept  any  remuneration  unless 
the  parties  were  satbfied  I  had  succeeded.  You 
would  be  astonbhed,  my  dear  sir,  if  you  knew  how 
many  of  our  members  of  Parliament  owe  their  fame 
for  elocution  to  my  humble  endeavors  in  their  be¬ 
half.  There  >  b  Lord  S - ,  and  the  Marquis  of 

R - .  Now  I  really  almost  gave  up  all  hojie  of 

making  anything  of  them,  but  perseverance  tri¬ 
umphed  in  the  end.  The  beet  is  that  all  these 
fellows  are  so  grateful,  they  can’t  make  enough  of 
me ;  whibt  I  have  a  room  at  their  houses,  called 
Green’s  room,  always  ready  for  me  when  I  like  to 
go,  and  capital  hunting,  fishing,  and  shooting  if  I 
feel  disposed,  and  it  b  really  a  jolly  life.” 

“  Then  Fanny,  I  suppose,  inherits  her  mother’s 
settlement  ?  ”  said  Mr.  Raven,  quietly,  without 
making  any  comment  on  Mr.  Green’s  boast  of  hb 
arbtocratic  friendships,  “  or  have  you  a  life  interest 
in  it?”  “For  a  moment,”  said  Mrs.  Green,  “I 
thought  Samuel  looked  blank,  but  he  soon  recovered 
himself,  and  boldly  met  the  Question.  ‘  Fanny,’  he 
said,  ‘  inherits  at  my  death,  oy  legal  right,  all  her 
mother’s  fortune,’  but  I  felt,”  said  Mrs.  Green,  “  it 
was  very  wrong  to  deceive  Charles,  for  hb  wife 
had  n’t  a  penny,  at  least,  not  that  I  ever  heard  of.” 
“Pray,  Mr.  Green,  what  amount  of  money  may 
that  settlement  embodv  ?”  said  Mr.  Raven,  “  and  in 
what  securities  b  it  landed  ?  ”  “  O,  it  is  very  lit¬ 
tle,”  replied  Mr.  Green,  when  thus  posed  turning 
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off  the  question,  “  scarcely  worth  thinking  about,” 
and  bursting  into  a  hearty  laugh.  “  I  have  little 


will  live  many  years  to  benefit  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  and  society  in  general,  by  your  professional 
gervices.  Doubtless,  among  your  noble  friends, 
there  must  be  many  appointments  open  to  you.  In 
fiu;t,  when  I  tiro  of  authorship,  and  am  reduced  to 
the  garret  lodging  you  allud^  to,  ai)d  in  which  so 
many  of  my  predecessors  have  lived  and  died,  I  may 
hope  you  will  give  me  a  lift.”  “  This,”  said  Mrs. 
Green,  “  was  said  with  a  touch  of  sarcasm,  and  I  felt 
that  he,  who  is  so  clever,  had  seen  through  Samuel’s 
little  fibs.  And  then  Mr.  Raven  told  my  son,  so 
grandly  and  yet  so  independently,  that  although, 
fiom  what  he  gathered,  her  father  would  make  her 
no  allowance,  now,  and  her  exfiectations  were  much 
less  than  he  had  hoped  from  what  he  had  heard  of 
Mr.  Green’s  position,  yet  his  love  for  dear  Fanny 
was  so  strong  and  deep  that  he  was  willing  to  take 
her  for  herself  alone,  without  a  sixpence,  while  he 
trusted  none  of  the  family  would  regret  his  advent 
among  them.  Now  it  would  have  men  very  much 
better,”  said  the  old  lady,  “  to  have  ended  the  inter¬ 
view  here;  but  Samuel  was  so  foolish,  and  would 

rar  so  patronizing  about  Fanny,  that  had  not 
Raven  been  a  most  thorough  gentleman,  I  am 
sure  there  would  have  been  a  scene.  And  at  last, 
—  O,  you  ms^  imagine  how  annoyed  I  was,  —  Sam¬ 
uel  told  Mr.  mven  that,  as  they  were  on  the  sub- 
iect  of  money  matters,  perhaps  he  would  settle  bis 
little  account  with  me,  for  that  it  bad  gone  on  long 
enough.  Well,  my  dear,  I  was  ready  to  faint  for 
fear  Charles  should  be  ofiended  at  Samuel’s  tone ; 
but  no ;  the  dear  fellow  came  and  took  my  hand  in 
bis,  and  pressed  it  so  kindly  1  ‘  Mother,  dear,’  he 
said,  ‘  1  must  thank  Mr.  Green  for  reminding  me  of 
my  forgetfulness.  We  poor  authors,  you  see,  are 
apt  to  live  a  little  in  the  clouds.  Have  I  really  been 
four  months  with  you?  Why,  it  seems  but  the 
other  day  since  1  came,  so  charmingly  has  the  time 
passed.  I  am  such  a  careless  fellow  about  money 
matters  that  I  allow  the  publishers  to  go  on  year 
after  year  in  my  debt,  without  troubling  them  to 
settle  up  scores.  But  1  feel  quite  ashamed  of  my¬ 
self.  The  fact  is,  you  manage  all  maternal  matters 
so  well  that  I  forget  the  nee^bc  of  die  £  s.  d.  sys¬ 
tem  ;  but  I  will  go  to  the  City  this  week,  and  get 
the  wherewithal  to  liquidate  my  debt,  —  at  least,  in 
one  way ;  that  of  gratitude  fw  your  kindness  and 
motherly  love  for  me  can  never  be  paid.’  This 
pretty  speech  ended  the  conference,  leaving  an 
agreeable  impression  on  all  parties.” 

For  the  next  few  evenings  Mr.  Raven  was  very 
busy  writing  in  his  room.  We  could  hear  him  up 
and  down  half  the  night,  and  Fanny  had  only  a 
few  hours  of  his  time.  Ho  "  wanted  to  finish  some¬ 
thing  to  take  with  him  to  the  publishers,  and  save 
two  journeys,”  he  said.  In  the  mean  time  we  had 
quite  a  little  disturbance  in  the  house.  Among 
Mrs.  Green’s  remnants  of  better  days  she  had  a 
handsome  silver  salver,  which  had  b^n  presented 
to  her  husband  in  recollection  of  some  hunting  ex¬ 
ploit.  This  was  only  used  on  special  occasions,  but 
when  wanted  one  day,  was  not  forthcoming.  In 
great  distress,  Mrs.  Green  searched  in  every  comer, 
out  without  success.  There  could  be  no  doubt  it 
must  have  been  stolen,  and  that  immediate  measures 
ought  to  be  taken  to  discover  the  thief.  Fan^  ran 
up,  in  a  state  of  excitement,  to  beg  Mr.  Raven 


would  come  down,  and  advise  them  bow  to  act. 
That  gentleman  looked  very  serious  when  he  heard 
of  the  loss,  suggested  and  advised  that  we  should 
remiua  quiet  about  it  while  he  took  his  hat  and 
went  to  ue  police  station,  returning  soon  after  with 
one  of  the  inspectors.  This  officim  proceeded  to 
take  down  a  description  of  the  missing  article,  and 
all  particulars  that  could  be  mven  about  it  The 
salver,  it  appeared,  had  not  ^n  used  for  more 
than  a  monu.  The  little  maid  was  sent  for  and 
cross-questioned.  The  poor  girl  was  in  a  state  of 
alarm,  and  declared  she  knew  nothing  whatever 
about  it  The  last  time  she  had  seen  it  was  the 
day  after  that  evening  party  we  had.  Miss  Fanny 
bad  been  helping  her  to  clean  the  plate ;  and  she 
dare  say  Mr.  Raven  would  remember  —  for  he 
came  down  and  helped  Miss  Fanny  —  that  the 
waiter  was  lying  on  the  meat-scales,  and  that  either 
be  or  Miss  Fanny  —  she  could  not  remember  which 
—  knocked  it,  so  that  it  fell  down ;  and  then  Miss 
Fanny  or  Mr.  Raven  picked  it  up,  and  put  it  on 
the  scales,  and  weighed  it  in  fun,  and  then  Miss 
Fanny  did  it  up  in  the  green-baize  bag  agiun  — 
that  was  the  last  she  saw  of  it,  as  true  as  her  name 
was  Mary  Fox !  No  cross-questioning  conld  elicit 
more.  Miss  Fanny  was  then  called,  and  also  re¬ 
membered  the  incident  of  seeing  it  weighed,  but 
declared  that  her  aunt  had  put  the  salver  away, 
with  the  rest  of  the  plate,  in  the  box  where  it  was 
always  kept,  in  her  own  room.  Miss  Green  also 
remembered  this,  and  also  that  Mr.  Raven  had  very 
good-naturedly  helped  to  carry  the  things  up  stairs 
fer  her.  The  inspector  took  down  all  these  state¬ 
ments,  and  left,  promising  to  do  all  he  could  to 
trace  the  lost  property.  And  there  we  had  to  leave 
it,  as  is  generally  the  case  in  such  matters,  though 
the  subject  afibided  us  much  conjecture  and  excite¬ 
ment  for  some  dim.  Mr.  Raven,  who  exhibited  a 
warm  interest  in  Mrs.  Green’s  loss,  took  many  fi-uit- 
lesB  journeys  to  the  police-station ;  but  the  pcdice 
failed  to  trace  the  salver,  or  detect  the  offender ;  so 
poor  Mrs.  Green  had  to  submit  to  the  loss.  'The 
only  person  we  could  suspect  was  a  charwoman  who 
had  been  engaged  to  help  Mary,  the  servant,  the 
day  after  the  party  for  which  the  waiter  had  been 
last  in  use. 

At  last  Mr.  Raven  finished  the  work  he  had  in 
hand,  and  taking  his  many  piages  of  manuscript, 
was  absent  a  whole  day  on  business  matters.  On 
his  return  he  had  a  little  interview  with  Mrs.  Green, 
and  then  and  there  paid  her  £15,  on  account  of 
what  was  due  to  her,  m  gold,  thereby  restoring  full 
confidence  in  him ;  the  remaining  balance,  he  said, 
should  follow  in  a  few  days.  Now  that  he  had  had 
his  attention  called  to  the  £  s.  d.  question,  he  found 
he  had  many  little  bills  to  settle,  and  it  would  take 
some  time  to  collect  them  all  in,  on  one  side,  and 
disburse  them  on  the  other.  He,  however,  paid  me 
for  the  bonnet,  with  a  thousand  apologies  for  having 
left  it  so  long  unnoticed.  Everything  now  went  on, 
for  a  time,  very  smoothly.  Mr.  Green  paid  ns  oc¬ 
casional  visits,  but  I  could  not  help  observing  that 
the  two  gentlemen,  when  they  did  meet,  iuways 
seemed  to  fight  shy  of  one  another.  Mr.  Raven 
had  evidently  seen  through  Mr.  Green’s  character, 
and  while,  as  the  father  of  Fanny,  the  latter  was 
polite  to  her  betrothed,  there  was  no  cordiality  or 
confidence  on  either  side. 

At  this  period  our  party  was  augmented  by  some 
friends  of  my  own,  who,  by  Mrs.  Green’s  permission 
I  invited  to  spend  a  month  with  us.  Mr.  Raven 
volunteered  to  accommodate  by  pving  up  his  room. 
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and  oocupyin^  for  that  timo  a  spare  attic.  1  would 
not  kaar  this  at  first,  bat  ho  pressed  our  ac(]ui- 
escenoe  to  the  arrangement,  lie  could,  he  said,  turn 
in  anywhere,  and  sleep  on  a  sofa,  if  needs  be.  My 
cousin  was  a  rlerg}'man  from  the  country,  who, 
with  his  srife,  were  coming  to  town,  and  made  a 
very  pleasant  addition  to  our  party.  Of  course 
Mr.  Raven  was  introduced  as  a  particular  tnend, 
therefore  they  were  cmite  ready  to  give  him  the 
right  hand  of  fellowship,  and  the  two  gentlemen 
were  soon  on  intimate  terms.  One  request  Mr. 
Raven  had  made  before  Mr.  Waters  (my  cousin) 
arrived,  was,  that  as  he  still  wrote  under  the  fbigned 
naaso  of  Ghiorge  Eliot,  he  particularly  hoped  we 
would  not  divulge  that  he  was  the  author  of  the 
works  published  under  that  name.  Mr.  Wiiters 
was  a  man  of  entertaining  powers,  and  as  “  iron 
sharpeneth  iron,”  so  his  conversation  seemed  to  in¬ 
vite  Mr.  Haven  to  vie  with  him  in  anecdote  and 
repartee ;  and  we  heard  much  more  of  his  travels 
than  had  ever  before  transpired  ;  in  fact  it  seemed 
wonderful  how  much  of  the  globe  he  had  seen. 
Several  of  the  pardes  named  in  Mr.  Waters’s  ac¬ 
quaintance  abroad,  Mj*.  Raven  knew,  be  said,  es¬ 
pecially  the  bankers  at  Vienna  and  Dresden,  to  whom 
he  had  lately  given  a  friend  letters  of  introduction. 

We  now  fi^uently  made  little  parties  to  the 
thead«,  Mr.  Raven  more  than  once  securing  us  a 
box,  being  very  glad  that  his  knowledge  of  some 
people  enabled  him  to  oblige  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Waters. 
Many  were  the  anecdotes  he  told  of  Young,  the 
Kembles,  and  other  dramatic  friends  —  ho  said  he 
proudly  called  them  such  —  then  the  actors  of  the  day. 
At  first  the  Waterses  seemed  quite  as  much  taken 
with  Mr.  Raven  as  we  had  all  been.  My  sojourn  at 
Rose  Cottage  was  now  to  pleasant,  that  I  congratu¬ 
lated  myseU'  on  the  quarters  I  had  fallen  inta  O, 
what  entertaining  evenings  we  had  !  Every  im¬ 
aginable  topic  was  discus^,  and  1  obtained  an 
insight  into  many  questions,  both  in  foreign  and 
domestic  politics,  art,  science,  and  general  informa¬ 
tion,  which  gratified  my  thirst  for  improvement. 
Lighter  subjects  too,  we  edVen  talked  of.  I  remem¬ 
ber,  at  this  time,  we  recounted  to  Mr.  Waters  the 
loss  of  the  salver,  and  he  gave  us  an  account  of  a 
very  extraordinary  burglary  which  had  been  clever¬ 
ly  carried  out  in  a  house  where  he  had  been  staying. 
“  Ay  I "  sakl  Mr.  Raven.  I  can  tell  you  a  better 
story  still,  though  possibly  you  may  have  seen  the 
account  in  the  papers.  Some  few  years  since  I  hap- 

peaed  to  be  at  A - ’s,  the  great  jewellers,  one  day, 

when  up  drove  a  broi^ham,  and  a  gentleman  came 

in  and  asked  to  see  one  the  firm.  Mr.  A - 

came  forward  immediately.  1  was  selecting  some 
trinkets  for  a  lady  at  the  time,  and  remaineil  at  the 
counter.  Well,  the  gentleman  began  his  business 
by  stating  that  he  had  been  intending  to  call  every 

day  for  the  last  week,  to  see  Mr.  A - ,  having 

bera  strongly  recommended  by  his  friend.  Sir  M. 

P - ,  but  he  had  been  so  busy  that  until  now  be 

had  not  had  time.  The  fact  was  he  wanted  to  give 
an  order  for  a  laige  service  of  plate,  to  take  down 
with  him  to  his  country  seat,  as  he  was  going  the 
next  week  to  entertain  Lord  Palmerston  and  some 
other  political  gentlemen,  who  were  to  be  present  at  a 

meeting  to  be  kmd  in  Birmingham.  Mr.  A - bowed 

low.  ‘  Well,’  he  said,  ‘  Mr.  A - ,  I  dare  say  yon 

are  obliged  to  be  particular  as  to  references  for  such 
an  order  as  I  am  prepared  to  give,  and  quite  ri^t 
too,  considering  what  a  set  of  sharpers  there  are  in 
the  world,  though  1  don’t  think,  u  you  knew  me, 
yon  would  fear.  However,  here  is  my  card,— 


Lieutenant-Colonel  Spence,  I  live  at  Iigwell  Court, 
near  Birmingham ;  my  bankers  are  Attwood,  Spoon¬ 
er  and  Co.  You  can,  if  you  please,  send  over  ts 
Brooks’s  Club,  —  I  have  belonged  to  it  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  or  I  can  refer  you  to  some  friend, 
—  Lord  Palmerston,  or  anybody  you  like  who  is  In 

town.  Stay,  here  is  a  note  to  me  from  Mr.  B - , 

the  member  for  B-— .  Now  the  question  is,  can 
you  accommodate  me  with  what  1  want  imine<liate- 
ly  ?  I  should  like  to  take  what  you  have  ready  at 
once  with  me,  leaving  the  remainder  of  the  order  to 
follow  ;  or  must  I  go  elsewhere  V  for,’  taking  out  his 
watch,  ‘  my  train  starts  at  seven  p.u.,  and  I  should 

prefer  taking  it  with  me.’  Mr.  A - again  bowed 

low  as  the  colonel  handed  to  him  a  list  of  the  plate 
required.  *  Yes,  sir,’  he  said,  when  he  had  read  it 
over,  ‘  I  think  we  have  all  these  articles  in  stock, 
and  we  will  have  them  packed  and  invoiced  at  once. 
We  know  Mr.  B  ■  -,  the  member  for  B - ;  per¬ 

haps  we  shall  find  him  at  Brooks’s.’  '*  Well,  then, 

Mr.  A - ,  I  will  return  with  my  valet  in  an  hour,  to 

save  time.  If  you  don’t  find  Mr.  B - at  Brooks’s, 

as,  of  course,  you  would  not  be  such  a  fool  as  to  let  me 
have  the  goods  unless  you  got  a  reference,  —  1  know, 
in  your  place,  I  shomd  not,  —  perhap  you  would 
let  one  of  your  young  men  go  down  to  Digwell  Court 
with  the  plate  with  my  servant,  who  is  not  the 
brightest  specimen,  though  he  is  as  honest  as  the 
day.  I  will  pay  all  his  expenses.  I^et  me  see,  — 
this  is  Saturday;  he  can  be  back  early  on  Monday, 
and  a  breath  of  countiy'  air  will  do  him  no  harm. 
Only  the  plate  is  needed  at  once,  to  be  used  on 

Monday.’  Mr.  A - acquiesced ;  and  no  sooner 

was  Colonel  Spence  gone  than  he  set  to  work  to 
select  the  silver  required,  sending  out  a  clerk  to 
Brooks’s.  This  emissary  returned  to  say  that  Mr. 

B - had  been  there,  but  had  left  an  hour  since. 

‘  Well,  then,  Sampson,’  said  Mr.  A - .  turning  to 

a  more  elderly  assistant,  ‘  it  will  save  all^  trouble  if 
you  will  undertake  the  job.  Your  friends  live  near 
Birmingham,  don’t  they  V  ’  ‘  Yes,  sir.’  ‘  Well,  then, 
see  that  the  plate  is  packed  acconling  to  the  list, 
and  be  ready  by  six  o’clock  to  start  with  Colonel 
Spence  when  he  comes.’ 

“  As  a  listener,  1  had  been  interwted  in  the  ar¬ 
rangements,  and  curiosity  determined  me  to  have 
another  peep  at  Colonel  Spence.  1  can’t  tell  why, 
bat  there  was  something  made  me  wonder  whether, 

after  all,  Mr.  A - would  let  him  have  the  plate. 

I  told  the  man  who  was  serving  me  that  I  must  keep 
an  appointment,  and  would  return  in  a  short  time 
to  complete  my  purchases;  and  contrived  to  re¬ 
enter  the  shop  a  little  beftnre  the  clock  showed  the 
hour  of  half  past  six, —just,  indeed,  as  the  obji'ct  of 
my  curiosity.  Colonel  Spence  drove  up  in  his  broug¬ 
ham.  He  and  his  servant  both  got  out,  and  the 
colonel  said,  ‘  Well,  Mr.  A - ,  all  right,  I  sup¬ 

pose  ?  ’  as  he  entered  the  shop.  ‘  We  have  not  too 
much  time  ;  I  hope  all  is  ready.  Ah  1  he  continued,  as 

he  saw  Mr.  A - ’s  confidential  clerk  standing  with 

his  railway  rug  over  his  arm,  leaning  against  the 
packed  box  on  the  counter,  *  so  you  have  decided  to 
send  )rour  man,  —  much  the  safest  way.  Now,  then, 
Hobson,  open  the  brougham-door  I  ’  At  this  junc¬ 
ture  two  i^icemen  entered  the  shop,  and  on  seeing 
them  the  colonel  turned  very  pale  I  *  Ah  t  iny  good 
colonel,  w«  have  caught  you  at  last,  have  we  t  ’  said 
one.  *  A  nice  dodge  you  have  given  us,  too  I  ’  added 
the  other.  *  Why  we  were  down  in  Birmingham 
laat  week  after  you,  and  thought  we  had  found  your 
track.’  Hien,  aeeing  the  packed  box  of  plate,  *  I 
dare  say,  now,  you  nave  persuaded  Mr.  A——  to 
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let  jroa  kare  «  little  of  his  property.’  Mr.  A - 

looked  elemied.  ‘  Yes,  sir,’  seid  the  head  police- 
•SB,  ‘  this  colonel  is  a  first-rate  hand  at  this  kind  of 
thing.  Doubtless  he  has  persuaded  you  he  is  the 
owner  of  Digwell  Court,  and  is  a  friend  of  Jx>rd 
Pahnenton’s,  and  others  of  the  nobility.  We  have 
heard  no  end  of  stories  about  his  friends,  who  rank 
among  the  highest  in  the  land,  and  no  doubt  he  has 
iarored  yon  with  the  usual  wamin«  against  trust¬ 
ing  any  gentlenuin  who  came  witMut  references. 
We  know  all  about  him.  Well,  Mr.  Colonel,  yon 
■ost  now  come  with  us  to  the  station-house,  instead 
of  starting  for  Digwell  Court’ 

"  The  supposed  colonel,  looking,  as  you  may  snp- 
poj«,  very  crestfallen,  and  losing  all  his  higfa-tonM 
Msumption,  suffered  himself  to  m  led  off*.  Hardly, ; 
however,  had  the  policemen  got  outside  the  door 
with  their  prisoner  than  one  of  them  returned,  and 

respectfully  touching  his  hat  to  Mr.  A - ,  said,  *  I 

think,  sir,  as  our  man  wa.s  nabbed  in  the  act  of com- 
Bsitting  a  fresh  plunder  on  you,  we  must  ask  vou  to 
farther  the  ends  of  justice  by  allowing  your  cleric  to 
accompany  ns  to  the  station,  with  the  box  of  goods 
vou  were  on  the  point  of  trusting  him  with.  It  will 
M  easiest  to  convict  him  on  this  last  offence.’  ‘  By 
all  means,'  said  Mr.  A - ,  who  was  only  just  re¬ 

covering  from  the  utter  surprise  and  alarm  into 
which  he  had  been  thrown  by  the  boldness  of  the 
idtempted  theft.  ‘  By  all  means.  Mr.  Sampson, 
will  you  accompany  these  officers,  and  you  can 
prosecute  in  my  name  ?  ’  So  saying,  Mr.  Samp¬ 
son  lifted  the  heavy  box,  and  carried  it,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  policeman,  to  a  cab,  in  which  the 
prisoner  and  his  other  captor  were  waiting.  ‘  Jump 
in,  Mr.  Sampson,’  said  his  companion,  *  and  I  will  get 
■p  outside ;  but  we  had  best  put  the  box  inside ;  we 
shall  not  be  long  on  our  road.’  Mr.  Sampson  took 
his  seat  by  the  side  of  his  charge,  and  the  party 
started.  They  bad  not  proceeded  far  round  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  street  when  the  head  policeman  inijuired,  — 

‘  Have  you  brought  the  invoice  and  the  list,  as  we 
shall  want  them  especially  to  prove  the  order.’ 
‘No,  I  have  not,’  replied  Mr.  Sampson,  who  had  got 
quite  excited  in  the  matter.  ‘  1  left  them  in  an  en¬ 
velope  on  the  counter.’  ‘  Shall  I  go  for  them  ¥  ’  said 
the  officer,  ‘  I  shall  be  back  in  a  minute,  and  it 
would  be  tiresome  to  delay  proceedings  for  want  of 
them.’  ‘  I  know  best  where  to  find  them,’  replied 
Mr.  Sampson ;  and  so  saying,  after  shouting  to  stop 
the  cab,  he  opened  the  door,  jumped  out,  and  hurrie<l 
back  to  the  shop,  not  twenty  doors  off".  The  minute  the 
clerk  was  gone  the  driver  watched  him  round  the 
corner,  then  whipped  on  his  horse,  and  was  out  of  sight 
in  a  moment.  When  Mr.  .‘iampson  returned  with 
Ills  invoice,  the  party  were  not  to  be  seen.  He  flew 

back  to  Mr.  A - /who,  immediately  alarmed  and 

suspicious,  called  in  other  police.  Suffice  it  to  say 
the  whole  act  had  been  a  cleverly  deviseil  robbery, 
—  the  colonel,  bis  valet,  the  men  disgniseil  as  po¬ 
licemen,  and  the  cab-ilriver,  all  in  league  in  an  ar- 
rangeil  plan  of  action  ;  a  set  of  j)rofes.sional  sharpers 
who  so  cleverly  carried  out  their  scheme  that  they 
made  clean  olf  with  their  booty. 

“  Now,  was  not  that  a  clever  trick  ?  ”  said  Mr. 
Raven. 

We  had  all  been  quite  interested,  so  vividly  did 
he  describe  the  scene.  This  tale  led  to  others  of  a 
similar  character,  nntil  at  last  Mrs.  Waters  said  she 
could  almost  have  fancied  Mr.  Raven  had  been  a 
principal  actor  in  the  dramas  he  described  so  well ; 
had  he  witnessed  them  ?  “  Where,”  said  Mr.  Wa- 
ten,  “  had  he  picked  up  his  knowledge  ?  ”  • 


Days  went  by,  and  Fanny’s  approaching  marriage 
became  more  generally  talked  m.  Good  old  1m 
Green  made  sundry  purchases  in  linen,  as  a  first  ia- 
stalment  of  the  modest  troueaeau  she  hoped  to  pro- 
enre  for  her  grand-daughter :  whilst,  to  save  expense, 
Miss  Green  and  myself  plied  our  needles  on  the 
young  lady’s  behalf.  1  cannot  say  that  her  loverVi 
desire  that  she  should  encourage  and  exercise  dosaes- 
tic  habits  seemed  likely  to  be  fulfilled.  Instead  of 
helping  her  grandmother’s  preparations  she  would 
idle  about  the  house,  reading  novels,  or  strumming 
npon  the  piano.  I  had  never  much  admired  Mim 
Fann3r’t  character.  The  importance  she  was  now 
made  also  did  not  improve  her,  to  my  mind.  How¬ 
ever,  if  not  for  her  own  sake,  I  was  very  glad  to  re¬ 
turn  some  of  Mrs.  Green’s  really  kind  attention  to 
my  comforts  by  giving  her  a  little  of  my  spare  time. 
The  marriage  was  talked  of  for  an  early  day  in  the 
next  month.  Mr.  Raven  said  he  had  long  wished 
to  visit  Madeira,  and  he  really  thought  it  would  be 
a  good  plan  to  go  there  for  the  honey-moon,  and 
spend  tlie  winter  months.  Still,  he  intended  to  take 
his  I..ondon  house  as  he  had  at  first  proposed.  He  had 
not  seen  one  be  liked.  So,  as  time  was  wearing  away, 
it  wonld  be  best  to  look  out  for  a  ready  fumishM 
one.  After  all,  it  saved  trouble,  and  Fanny  could 
always  add  anything  she  fancied  when  they  retnrned 
to  England.  Mrs.  Green  had  snffered  so  much  from 
bronchitis  that,  if  the  winter  was  severe,  he  hoped 
she  would  join  them  at  Madeira,  and  thus  avoid  the 
March  winds.  The  old  lady  shook  her  head,  bat 
dill  not  object  to  the  suggestion.  What,  I  thought, 
if  these  plans  are  carri^  out,  is  to  become  of  me  ? 
Mr.  Raven  docs  not  take  my  fiiture  at  all  into  con¬ 
sideration.  I  told  him  so  one  day.  “  My  dear  Mim 
Linley,”  he  said,  “  we  all  look  on  you  as  one  of  us. 
Of  course  you  will  either  remain  in  my  house  with 
Miss  Green,  or  —  stay  —  why  should  you  not  come 
out  to  Madeira  with  Mrs.  Green  ?  She  will  be  very 
glad  to  have  your  company  for  the  voyage,  and  I 
am  sure  Fanny  and  mvself  will  be  delight^  to  give 
you  a  warm  welcome  for  as  long  as  we  are  there, 
and  then,  you  know,  ‘  sufficient  unto  the  dav  is  the 
evil  thereof.’  I  have  my  own  ideas  that  Miss  Lin- 
Icy  will  not  he  Miss  Linley  long,  if  thrown  into  that 
society  which  I  hope  soon  to  introduce  her,  and  in 
which  her  talents  and  awxiuiremcnts  will  make  her 
an  ornament.” 

One  thing  struck  ray  Cousin  Waters  as  very 
strange,  and  he  ironfided  his  ideas  to  me.  He  owned 
he  did  not  quite  understand  Mr.  Raven’s  closeness 
about  his  personal  friends.  “  You  will  hardly  be¬ 
lieve,”  he  said,  “  that  Mr.  Raven  this  morning  actu¬ 
ally  asked  me  to  perform  the  marriage  ceremony. 
Now,  of  course,  he  must  have  many  old  friends  who 
would  be  more  entitled  to  do  him  this  service  than 
an  acquaintance  of  a  few  weeks.  As  to  his  flattery, 
that  he  has  seldom  seen  a  clergjTnan  in  whom  he 
has  such  confidence,  or  to  whom  he  has  taken  such 
a  fancy,  really  it  looks  like  gammon,  I  think.  A 
very  pleasant  fellow  he  is,  I  do  not  deny,  and  as 
clever  a  hand  at  telling  a  storjr  as  I  know  any¬ 
where  ;  but  to  ask  me  to  marrv  him  on  a  few  weeks* 
intimacy  looks  as  if  he  was  harder  up  for  friends 
than  I  thought  for.  By  the  by,  too,  what  books  baa 
he  written  ¥  He  seemed  very  modest  on  the  subject 
when  I  asked  him,  and  said  he  wrote  nnder  a  feigned 
name ;  but  I  think,  when  we  first  came,  you  told  me 
he  had  been  reading  one  of  his  books  to  yon  ¥  ” 

Now,  it  is  laid  at  our  sex’s  door  that  we  can  none 
of  ns  keep  a  secret.  True,  that  Mr.  Raven  had 
begged  us  to  preserve  his  literar}-  ineagnito,  and 
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door  leading  out  of  another  attic  uaed  only  aa  a  lum-  1 
her-room.  “  Thia  U  the  atrangeat  proceeding  I  ever 
liMU^  of  in  a  lady’a  house,”  I  said,  “  but  perhaps  you 
trill  begin  your  search  down  stairs.”  “  All  the  same, 
■adani,”  replied  the  policeman ;  “  we  will  give  as 
ittic  trouble  as  possible,  but  we  mu.st  do  our  duty. 
It  is  as  well  to  leave  one  of  us  here  to  see  no  one 
aalks  out.”  “  I  don’t  think  there  is  an  area,”  said 
tiie  other,  taking  his  position  in  the  hall.  While  the 
sMer  officer  went  into  the  sitting-room  1  whispered 
ICss  Green,  **  Run  up  and  hang  my  old  dress  on  the 
attic  door.”  She  did  so,  looking  terrified.  The  offi¬ 
cer  then  proceeded  from  the  drawing-room  to  the 
kilehen  and  offices,  and  then  up  stairs  into  the  bed- 
noms,  where,  of  course,  he  found  no  Mr.  Raven ;  nor 
ia  the  Waters’  bedchamber  did  he  find  any  trace  of 
kioi.  “  Well,”  he  said,  as  he  came  down,  **  if  he ’s 
BOt  here  he  is  not  far  off.”  ”  Now  you  have  done 
TOor  duty,”  I  said,  very  sternly,  “  you  may,  I  think, 
(nve  the  house.”  This  they  could  not  refbse ;  and 
with  a  pretence  at  an  apology,  they  departed  and 
left  ns  alone.  “  What  does  it  ^1  mean  V  ”  said  dear 
aid  Mrs.  Green,  trembling  violently ;  “  do  you  think 
those  men  had  really  a  warrant  to  arrest  Charles,  or 
have  they  taken  him  for  some  one  else  ?  ”  “  Mary,”’ 
I  said,  and  turned  quickly  to  the  girl,  who  stood  be¬ 
hind  us  as  if  she  required  our  protection,  “what 
■ade  you  say  Mr.  Raven  did  not  live  here  the  mo- 
■ent  you  were  asked  ?  ”  “  He  told  me,  ma’am,” 
stammered  the  girl,  “and  gave  me  two  shillings 
when  he  first  came,  to  say  so  if  any  one  asked  for 
him.”  “  And  have  you  ever  denieil  him  before  ?  ” 

I  again  a.sked.  “  Yes,  ma’am,  twice  before,  ma’am,” 
replied  Mary.  I  made  no  observation  to  her,  but 
dismissed  her  to  her  work,  and  closed  the  door. 
What  was  to  be  done  ?  Mrs.  Waters  was  almost 
ready  to  faint ;  Miss  Green  indignantly  refused  to 
believe  that  anything  was  really  wrong ;  she  was  sure 
some  one  else  was  intended,  and  not  Charles.  I  had 
BO  such  hope ;  my  suspicions  had  been  awakened, 
ud  now  a  veil  seemed  all  at  once  to  drop  from  my 
eyes.  Mr.  Raven  sunk  in  a  moment  from  the  liter¬ 
ary  lion  to  the  clever  swindler.  Why  else  had  he 
told  Mary  to  deny  him  ?  Why  had  he  else  enjoined 
silence  as  to  his  authorship?  Why  had  John  Wa¬ 
ters  looked  so  grave  when  I  confided  to  him  the 
secret  ?  Where  were  his  relations  ?  And  then 
\  came  the  idea,  was  it  be  that  had  stolen  the  salver 
''  jost  before  ho  paid  his  debts?  These  thoughts 
flashed  like  lightning  through  my  br.ain,  but  as  yet  I 
dkl  not  venture  to  put  them  into  wortls.  In  a  short 
time  Mr.  Waters  would  be  in,  and  advise  us  what  to 
do.  “  But  suppose,”  said  Mrs.  Green,  “  Charles 
should  come  in  first.  What  must  be  done  ?  ”  I  ad¬ 
vised  in  that  case  to  take  no  notice  of  what  had 
occurred  until  the  others  returned;  “but  we  are 
pretty  sure  he  and  Fanny  will  not  be  in  a  hurry.” 

As  may  be  supposed,  we  four  ladies  were  in  great 
trepidation ;  our  tongues  did  not  cease,  and  Mrs. 
Waters  heard  much  more  than  she  before  knew 
alxMit  our  connection  with  Mr.  Raven.  We  were, 
however,  again  interrupted  by  another  ring,  but 
this  time  not  so  imperative.  Mary  looked  in,  and 
seemed  afraid  to  go  to  the  door.  So  I,  who  had 
apparently  received  an  extra  amount  of  courage  for 
the  occasion,  went  myself  to  open  the  door.  This 
time  it  was  a  woman’s  voice.  Seeing  a  lady,  she 
said,  “  I  want,  if  you  please,  to  sea  Mr.  Raven.” 
“  On  business  ?  ”  1  said,  taking  a  good  look  at  the 
visitor  as  I  spoke.  She  was  a  respectably  dressed 
young  person,  apparently  of  the  tradeswoman  class, 
about  twenty-five  years  of  ago,  I  guessed.  “  Yes, 


on  business,  ma’am ;  indeed,  I  can’t  go  away  with¬ 
out  seeii^  him.  Will  you  tell  him  so?”  Here, 
thought  I  to  myself,  is  an  opportunity  of  learning 
something  of  his  former  historv.  “Mr.  R.aven  is 
out,”  I  replied,  “but  if  you  wiU  walk  in,  I  don’t 
think  he'will  be  long  before  he  returns.”  The  wo¬ 
man  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief,  and  stepped  into  the 
hall.  I  then  opened  a  little  room  adjoining  the 
drawing-room,  where  the  rest  of  the  party  were 
sitting,  and  asked  her  to  sit  down.  “  This  person,” 
said  I  through  the  open  door,  “  wishes  to  see  Mr. 
Raven.”  Mrs.  Green  immediately  approached  her, 
and  inquired  what  she  wanted  with  him,  eying  her 
through  her  spectacles  as  she  asked  the  question. 
“  Want  with  him,  ma’am !  ”  said  the  woman,  trying 
to  compose  herself;  “want  with  him!  First,  tell 
me,  is  it  true  he  is  living  here  and  is  going  to  be 
married,  as  folks  say  at  the  comer  shop,  to  the 
young  lady  living  here  ?  ”  “  What  if  it  be  true  ?  ” 
said  Mias  Green,  who  had  also  come  to  the  drawing¬ 
room  door.  “  What  business  can  it  be  of  yours  ?  ” 
she  continued,  indignantly.  The  poor  woman  burst 
into  tears,  and  conld  no  longer  restrain  her  pent-up 
feelings.  “  He  is  not  Mr.  Raven  at  all,”  she  said, 
sobbing;  “  his  name  is  Wood,  and  he  belongs  to  me. 
It  is  four  years  since  I  first  knew  him ;  he  left  me 
and  the  child  just  eight  months  ago,  and  I ’ve  not 
had  a  penny  from  him  since.  I’ve  sold  all  my 
furniture  to  pay  my  rent,  and  worked  hard,  too,  or 
I  should  have  b««n  starred ;  but  he  has  never  been 
near  me  once  all  the  time.  I’ve  now  walked  all 
the  way  from  Brighton,  where  he  left  us,  and  I 
must  see  him.  He  shall  do  me  justieel”  and  she 
told  us  a  history  of  desertion  and  neglect  which  was 
heartrending.  There  was  such  genuine  misery, 
such  bald  truth  in  her  statements,  and  her  manner 
was  too  natural  for  us  to  suspect  a  ialsehood.  This 
was  a  worse  revelation  than  the  other.  All  our 
woman’s  nature  was  enlisted  for  the  sufferer  before 
us,  and  rose  against  the  man  who  had  acted  such  a 
heartless  part  towards  his  victim.  Not  only  had  he 
forced  himself  into  the  bosom  of  an  honest  family, 
and  carried  on  a  deception  as  to  his  own  character, 
but  was  attempting  to  blight  the  happiness  and 
prospects  of  one  oi  its  members. 

Darker  and  darker  grew  our  troubles,  as  we 
thought  of  Fanny  and  her  devotion  to  her  worth¬ 
less  lover.  All  seemed  to  have  come  upon  us  so 
suddenly,  we  could  hardly  believe  our  senses.  We 
might  have  deemed  we  were  dreaming,  but  there 
s.at  the  poor  woman,  sobbing.  “  If  this  is  all  true,” 
1  said,  being  spokeswoman,  “  you  are  much  to  be 
pitied,  but  Mr.  Raven  is  not  now  here.  What  can 
we  do?”  At  this  juncture,  happily  for  ns,  in  came 
Mr.  Green  and  Mr.  Waters.  How  relieved  we  were 
to  hear  their  voices  when  the  door  opened,  instead 
of  Mr.  Raven  and  Fanny,  whose  return  we  had  so 
feared.  Taking  the  gentlemen  into  the  next  room, 
I  told  them  of  the  two  circumstances  tliat  had  oc¬ 
curred  since  they  went  out  “  We  are  not  much 
surprised,”  said  Mr.  Waters.  “To  say  the  truth, 
my  wife  has  lately  confided  to  me  so  many  extraor¬ 
dinary  things  which  Mr.  Raven  has  told  Mrs.  Green, 
relative  to  his  intended  acts  of  liberality,  his  firiends, 
&c.,  that  I  felt  sure  all  could  not  be  genuine,  and 
that  Mrs.  Green’s  creilulity  was  being  practised 
upon.  Your  communication  to  me  yesterday  b^an 
to  open  my  eyes,  and  I  merely  took  Mr.  Green  out 
to-mght  to  bring  proofs  that  a  gross  deception  was 
being  practised  upon  his  iliother,  and  that  she  was 
harboring  an  impostor  in  her  bouse.  After  what  1 
heard  yesterday,  I  made  a  point  of  calling  on  the 
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pabliaher  of  *  Adam  Bed*,*  for  I  foH  oonvhioed  from 
wk*t  I  had  teen  of  Mr.  Raven  (though  I  don’t  denjr 
he  is  a  very  gentlemanly,  clever  fellow)  that  he 
never  wrote  such  a  book,  and  we  were  about  to 
unmask  his  antboiship  this  evening,  as  a  preliminary 
step  to  learning  his  motive  for  the  decepdon.” 
"Well,  Mr.  Gheen,**  I  said,  as  I  remember^  the 
visitor  in  the  next  room,  "yon  had  best  see  this 
poor  woman  who  is  wwting,  or  Mr.  Raven  will  be 
retaining  while  die  is  here.”  Accordingly,  Mr. 
Green  h^  an  interview  with  her,  and  satisfi^  him¬ 
self  of  the  truth  her  tale.  He  somehow  or  other 
persnaded  her  to  leave,  as  Mr.  Raven  was  not  in, 
suggesting  that  she  would  be  more  likely  to  find  him 
at  ten  o’clock  on  the  following  morning.  We  then 
had  a  consultation  as  to  how  best  we  should  act 
when  the  couple  came  home.  Mr.  Green  was  in  a 
great  rage,  not,  however,  considering  so  much  poor 
Fanny’s  position  as  his  own  cause  for  revenge  on  a 
man  who  had  so  grossly  insulted  him.  lie  could 
not  talk  quietly,  and  it  was  a  happy  thing  for  ns 
that  Mr.  Waters  remained  cool  and  collected,  and  did 
his  best  to  persuade  Mr.  Green  to  control  himself, 
or  his  own  purpose,  he  sud,  would  be  defeated.  He 
felt  sure  the  better  plan  was  to  receive  Mr.  Raven 
qmedy,  and  carry  out  their  original  intention  of 
taxing  him  with  the  deception  be  had  played  upon 
the  ladies.  As  he  had  been  the  first  to  discover 


the  fraud,  Mr.  Waters  proposed  that  he  should 
introduce  the  subject.  It  would  be  quite  time 
enough  when  they  heard  his  defence  to  attack  him 
on  graver  points.  Even  while  we  spoke  we  heard 
Fani^t  voiee  on  the  steps,  and  the  latch-key  (for 
Mr.  mven  had  long  since  had  that  privilege)  turn 
in  the  door,  and  the  pair  entered.  Mr.  Waters,  in 
an  undertone,  begged  his  wife  to  withdraw ;  while 
Mrs.  Green  was  equally  anxious  Fanny  should  not 
be  present  at  the  interview.  The  latter  intention 
was  more  difficult  to  accomplish,  until  Miss  Green, 
who  was  really  in  a  most  nervous  state,  said  she  bad 
rather  not  remain  in  the  room,  and  would  go-  up 
with  Fanny  to  take  off  her  bonnet,  and  keep  her 
op  stairs. 

Mr.  Raven  came  in  in  his  usual  quiet  way,  utterly 
ignorant  of  the  storm  that  was  brewing,  took  his 
accustomed  seat,  and  remarked,  “  It  is  a  fine  night.” 
“  Very  so,”  said  Mr.  Waters,  “  there  seem  to  be 
plenty  of  people  about ;  we  have  not  been  in  half 
an  hour."  “  Have  you  seen  the  evening  paper  ?  ” 
said  Mr.  Raven,  —  "  any  news  ?  ”  “  Yes,”  said  Mr. 
Waters ;  "  there  is  a  piece  of  news,  which,  I  suppose, 
will  electrify  you  literary  people  not  a  little.  But 
perhaps  you  have  beard  it  V  ”  "  No,  what  Y  ”  said 
Mr.  Raven,  looking  up.  "  Why,  the  real  author  of 
*  Adam  Bede’  has  been  discovered.  Moreover,  that 
the  George  Eliot  has  turned  out  to  be  a  lady.”  A 
very  blank  look  came  over  Mr.  Raven’s  face.  He 
looked  first  at  Mrs.  Green,  and  then  at  me ;  both  of 
ns  were  silent.  "  Indeed  I  ”  he  said,  "  I  fear  1  can¬ 
not  credit  that  statement,  with  no  disrespect  to  the 
ladies.  Does  the  newspaper  astute  give  its  author- 
i^  ?  ”  Here  Mr.  Green  could  no  longer  command 
himself,  but  broke  out  in  a  furious  tone.  "Mr. 
Raven,”  he  said,  “  we  hav*  discovered  your  cheat 
I ’m  not  a  man  to  be  gulled  with  impunity.  Pray, 
sir,  how  dare  you  enter  this  house,  or  presume  to 
take  advantage  of  the  credulity  of  its  inmates,  pass¬ 
ing  yourself  off  to  them,  and  still  more  to  me,  sir, 
as  a  man  of  the  world,  that  you  wrote  that  and 
other  books  under  the  assumed  name  of  George 
Eliot,  and  draw  your  resources  from  your  brains  t 
Pretty  brains  they  are,  sir,  not  to  have  laid  •  better 


train,  if  you  must  deceive  !  You  are  a  rogue  and  a 
sneak,  sir,  and  I  demand  an  explanation !  ”  Rr. 
Green  stood  up  before  Mr.  Raven  in  a  defiant  stti 
tade,  and  waited  for  an  answer.  Mr.  Raven  «h 
white  with  agitation.  "Sir,”  be  said,  attemprin. 
to  address  Mr.  Green,  "  you  shall  answer  for  your 
words.  Mrs.  Green,”  and  he  turned  to  the  old  lady, 
"  you  have  confided  to  me  the  character  of  yow 
son ;  I  am,  therefore,  not  so  surprised  at  hk  laa- 
guage  and  demeanor,  as  I  should  otherwise  have 
been.  To-night  I  can  but  surmise  he  must  be  undw 
the  influence  of  drink.”  At  this  Mr.  Green  brakt 
out  more  fitrionsly  than  ever,  and  then,  before  m 
all,  intbrmed  him,  in  no  mild  tersas,  but  in  the  most 
vituperative  language,  of  the  poor  woman’s  viat, 
and  accused  him  of  every  kind  of  crime.  Mr. 
Raven,  after  an  ejaculation  of  surprise,  goaded  o* 
by  Mr.  Green’s  terms  of  reproach,  lost  his  own  tern, 
per  also,  and  reproached  Mr.  Green  with  many 
things  that  had  come  to  his  ears  about  him  (but  too 
true).  It  was  a  most  shameful  and  disgraced 
scene,  during  which  I  really  put  my  fingers  in  my 
ears  to  avoid  hearing  some  of  the  opprobrioua  terms 
used  by  the  parties,  but  especially  by  Mr.  Green. 
Mr.  Waters  at  last  succeeded  in  quieting  both  the 
gentlemen,  reminding  them  of  our  presence.  I  will 
say  for  Mr.  Raven,  he  was  the  first,  on  this  reminder 
to  restrain  his  anger.  Whereupon  Mr.  Green  flew 
up  stairs,  boiling  with  rage,  to  forbid  Fanny  evo 
agun  to  speak  to  Mr.  Raven.  Mr.  Waters  then 
took  the  opportunity  of  telling  Mr.  Raven  abost 
the  visit  of  the  policemen,  and  their  object ;  which, 
in  the  former  attack  he  had  made  upon  him,  Mr. 
Green  had  forgotten  to  nMntion.  Poor  Mr.  Raven  I 
this  intelligence  completed  the  crisis  of  his  miserahle 
position.  Bowed  down  with  die  events  which  had 
apparently  all  crowded  together  to  witness  to  his 
shame,  he  sat  crestfallen ;  nor  did  he  attempt  to  de¬ 
fend  himself  by  advancing  a  word  of  exculpafion. 
The  change  from  the  strife  of  words  to  the  silence 
which  followed  was  painful  in  the  extreme,  and  it 
was  not  in  woman’s  nature  not  to  feel  deeply  for 
the  wretched  man  before  us.  Poor  old  Mrs.  Green 
sobbed  like  a  child ;  I  was  too  excited  to  weep,  only 
wondering  how  it  would  all  end. 

“  You  best  know,  Mr.  Raven,"  said  Mr.  Waters, 
"  how  far  you  are  implicated  in  the  charge  these 
men  laid  at  your  door.  Now,  the  position  yon  have 
placed  yourself  in  as  regards  this  family,  and  your 
connection  with  the  untbrtnnate  young  woman  who 
has  appeared  against  you,  are  in  a  measure  your 
own  pnvate  concerns ;  but  if  the  officers  of  justice 
are  really  on  your  track,  it  would,  to  my  view  of 
things,  add  to  Mrs.  Green’s  distress  that  you  should 
be  taken  into  custody  at  her  house.  It  might  then 
make  public  what  for  the  sake  of  all  parties  would 
be  undesirable,  and  had  best  be  kept  as  private  m 
possible.  Would  it  not,  therefore,  be  better  that 
yon  left  her  house  at  once;  particularly  as  Mr. 
Green’s  just  angi!r  at  your  conduct  to  his  daughter 
may  lewl  to  still  flirther  unpleasantness.”  Mr. 
Raven  evidently  saw  the  policy  of  this  suggestion, 
ss  did  we  all ;  but  how  was  Mr.  Raven  to  escape  ? 
Mr.  Waters  said  most  probably  the  police  were 
watching  the  premises,  and  he  only  wondered  bow 
they  had  let  hiti  enter  just  before.  Mr.  Raven,  in 
a  very  subdued  tone,  owned  he  was  implicated  in  a 
very  disagreeable  matter  in  connection  with  a 
friend,  which  might,  he  feared,  get  him  into  trouble; 
and  that  be  felt  every  moment  was  of  consequence, 
in  order  to  get  out  of  England.  In  a  faltering  tone 
he  assured  Mrs.  Green  that  in  other  respects  he 
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j  ke  hoped,  loon  have  the  opportunity  of  ex- 

!'  eulpating  bimaelf  in  her  eyes  from  tome  of  the 
beinuiu  chargee  Mr.  Green  had  brought  againet 
1^.  He  entreated  her  not  to  judge  him  unheard, 
nor  oblige  Fanny  to  deaert  him  in  the  hour  of 
trouble ;  but  he  had  no  fears,  —  he  knew  her  love 
I  for  him  would  surmount  such  obstacles.  Mrs.  Green 
1  ihosk  her  bead.  “  O,  Mr.  Raven,"  she  said,  “  all  I 
I  can  ask  of  yon,  if  the  events  of  to-night  are  not  a 
[  fobficstion,  is  to  quit  my  house  at  once,  and  never 
[  attempt  to  see  Fanny  again."  “  I  must  see  her 
[  oooe  more,  if  only  for  a  moment,”  returned  Mr. 
r  Raven.  Mr.  Waters  here  interrupted  him.  “  Un- 
'  der  the  circumstances,  sir,  that  cannot  be." 

I  I  really  could  not  help  pitying  Mr.  Raven,  for  I 

1^  believe  he  was  really  attacked  to  Fanny,  and  the 
anguiib  of  tone,  the  wretchedness  of  his  expression  as 
1  looked  upon  him  excited  my  sympathy,  and  dwelt 
long  upon  my  memory.  It  made  me  forget  for  the 
Msaent  the  deception  be  had  practised  upon  me 
M  well  as  the  rest  of  the  family,  and  anxiety  that  be 
•hosld  escape  seemed  uppermost  in  my  mind.  1 
even  volunteered  advice  and  assistance,  —  a  woman’s 
wit  is  not  to  be  despised  on  such  occasione.  What 
bad  become  of  either  my  prudence  or  my  resent- 
■ent?  How  couhl  be  get  away  if  the  police  were 
watching  ?  lie  mnet  be  di*gnised.  Could  he  not 
best  escape  observation  if  he  pat  on  woman’s 
clothes  ?  He  thanked  me  for  my  kind  soggMtion 
ia  the  most  affecting  tone.  It  was  the  very  thing, 
in  foct,  the  only  chance.  I  left  the  room  all  excite- 
■eat,  returning  with  a  skirt,  a  shawl,  a  bonnet,  and 
a  crinoline.  These  Mr.  Raven  seized  with  avidity, 
sad  hurried  with  them  into  bis  own  room.  He  soon 
cane  down  again.  What  a  metamurpliosis !  Surely 
to  that  remembraiH'e  of  crinoline  every  thing  wasdne. 
'  It  redeemed  its  character  for  utility,  and  to  it  Mr. 
i  Raven  owed  his  escape.  As  he  stood  before  us  I 
I  could  not  help  asking  myaelf,  were  we  acting  a 
charade?  or  was  the  whole  scene  a  dream?  Our 
:  hero  has  indeed  fallen.  If  his  patrons,  of  whom  he 
j  M  often  tpoke,  oonld  now  have  seen  him,  would  he 
have  been  an  accepted  visitor  at  their  tables  ?  Would 
8ir  Bulwer  Lytton  have  invited  him  into  his  broog- 
hsm  ?  1  thought.  But  there  was  no  time  to  lose. 
Mr.  Waters  was  evidently  anxious  for  all  onr  sakes 
that  he  should  be  gone  before  Mr.  Green  came  down 
again.  In  my  impatience  to  complete  tbe  disguise  I 
rsB  down  to  the  kitchen  and  returned  with  the  beer 
jug,  in  which  Mary  was  in  the  habit  of  foteking  the 
ale  for  supper,  about  this  hour,  and  hoped  he  might 
be  taken  for  her  if  any  watchers  were  about  and  saw 
it  in  his  hand.  A  minute  more  and  tbe  door  closed 
on  him ;  while,  had  he  been  an  injured  and  innocent 
USB,  I  do  not  think  my  sympathies  could  have  been 
more  excited  in  favor  his  escape. 

"  What  contradictions  you  women  are  !  ”  said  my 
cousin,  as  soon  as  Mr.  Raven  was  really  gone,  and  1 
then  went  oft'  into  an  hysterical  fit,  sobbing  and 
guping  oat,  “  What  a  dreadful  business !  What  a 
wivkeil  man !  Wkat  is  to  be  done  about  Fanny  ?  " 
Jest  then  Mr.  Green  came  down,  having  had  a  vio¬ 
lent  scene  with  his  d.aughter,  who  refused  to  believe 
one  word  against  her  dear  Charles,  besides  showing 
a  great  want  of  respect  to  her  father  by  upbraiding 
hiiL  He  said  she  had  behaved  so  ill,  and  ao  per- 
•isted  in  going  to  ask  Mr.  Raven  about  it,  that  he 
had  locked  her  up  in  her  room  till  ke  had  seen  that 
■camp  out  of  the  house.  We  told  him  Mr.  Raven 
was  gone.  I  then  went  np  stairs  to  give  the  saaae 
mtimation  to  Fanny  and  Miss  Gveea.  The  former 
was  farioua  at  not  having  leen  him  before  be  left. 


and  most  indignant  at  his  having  disguised  himself. 
It  looked,  she  said,  as  if  be  were  not  able  to  face  bis 
accusers.  **  It  did,  Fanny,"  I  said,  **  and  satisfied  us 
all  that  he  was  guilty."  “  You  mu.<it  think  no  more 
of  him,”  said  Miss  Green.  “  Yea,  Fanny,  I  adited, 
“  he  is  not  worthy  of  you,  and  you  must  give  him 
up."  “  That  I  will  never  do.  Miss  LinWy.  Yon 
don’t  know  all  I  do!  Only  tell  me  where  he  is 
gone  ! "  and  the  threw  herself  at  iny  knees  half  fran¬ 
tic  with  distress.  “  No  one  knows,  Fanny,  and  I 
hope  we  may  never  know  or  hear  of  him  l^^n. 
This  increased  her  sobs ;  her  annt  and  myself  feared 
she  would  make  herself  really  ill ;  so  we  undressed 
her  and  put  her  to  bed.  Little  sleep  had  any  of  us 
I  that  night!  In  tbe  wakefnl  hours  I  reviewed  my 
I  whole  acquaintance  with  the  individual  who  had  so 
I  deceived  us  all,  and  wondered  who  of  os  was  most 
I  to  blame.  The  nnsophisticated  Greens,  won  by  his 
address  and  agreeable  manners,  had  taken  him  from 
the  first  at  his  own  valuation.  I,  believing  them  to 
have  known  him  previously,  fell  into  the  same  error, 
and  deceived  by  his  ffattery,  was  entrapped  in  the 
snare  set  for  me ;  but  as  I  recalled  to  mind  link  af¬ 
ter  link  of  the  chain  of  his  life,  as  revealed  to  vs  day 
by  day,  I  wondered  at  our  blindness  and  folly  in  not 
having  detected  the  improbability  of  bis  representa¬ 
tions.  My  self-respect  was  lowered.  I  wondered  if 
men  would  have  been  so  easily  taken  in.  There  was 
j  Mr.  Green,  — but  then  he  had  been  little  with  us, 
and  was  never  cordial  to  Mr.  Raven. 

Daring  the  next  week  we  heard  nothing  of  Mr. 
Raven,  either  privately  or  in  the  newspapers,  where 
we  searched  for  intelligence,  either  in  that  name,  or 
the  name  of  Wood,  or  other  aliases.  We  therefore 
concluded  be  had  escaped,  and  had,  perhaps,  left  the 
country.  Fanny  was  all  th'is  time  sullen  and  moody. 
We  could  hardly  persuade  her  to  leave  her  room ; 
and  when  she  did  come  among  ns,  it  was  only  to  up¬ 
braid  us  all,  especially  her  father,  with  being  tte 
cause  of  her  misery.  We  bore  with  her,  poor  girl, 
as  we  folt  how  much  she  was  to  be  pitied.  We 
hoped  that  time,  and  tbe  conviction  of  Mr.  Raven’s 
worthlessness,  would  make  her  see  things  in  a  dififer- 
ent  light,  and  that,  in  tbe  end,  she  would  rejoice  in 
her  escape.  Alas  for  our  hopes  I  Within  a  fortnight 
of  Mr.  Raven’s  exit,  Fanny  herself  was  missing,  and 
no  trace  of  her  whereabouts  could  we  find.  That 
her  lover  had  contrived  to  communicate  with  her, 
and  had  persuadeii  her  to  leave  her  friends,  we  conld 
!  not  doubt,  but  bow  was  a  mystery  we  could  not 
'  fathom.  Mr.  Green  was  more  furious  than  ever. 

I  He  said  she  might  go  where  she  would,  for  all  he 
I  eared ;  never  again  woukl  he  own  her  as  bis  child. 

I  Vain  were  all  our  inquiries.  Her  poor  old  grand- 
I  mother  was  almost  heart-broken.  What  an  end  to 
I  all  her  day-dreams  for  poor  Fanny  I  But  life  must 
go  on,  notwitlwtanding  its  troubles  and  disappoint¬ 
ments  :  the  storms  subside,  and  the  calms  ensue. 

After  having  talked  the  subject  over  in  every 
pcssiMe  way,  and  found  there  were  no  means  of 
redress  or  power  of  helping  her,  we  subsided  into 
our  usual  mode  of  life,  never,  however,  ceasing  to 
wonder  at  our  own  Uindness,  hoping  continually 
that  the  poor  girl’s  portion  might  be  happier  than 
we  fear^.  Winter,  spring,  and  summer  passed 
away ;  autumn  had  arrived  in  all  its  beauty.  1  was 
about  to  accept  an  invitation  to  spend  a  month  with 
the  Waterses,  when,  one  morning,  the  post  bronght 
a  letter  to  Mrs.  Green,  with  Peris  poetmark.  'The 
old  ledy  opened  it  with  tremblii^  bands,  for  tbe 
address  was  in  Fanny’s  handwriting.  In  it  she 
I  begged  either  her  grandmother  or  aunt  to  go  to  her 
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immediately.  She  was  in  a  miserable  state ;  Mr. 
Raven  had  left  her  and  her  infant,  six  weeks  before, 
at  an  hotel  in  Paris,  promising  to  return  shortly, 
'^e  poor  babe  had  died  suddenly,  and  she  hi^ 
heard  nothing  from  Charles  for  more  than  a  month. 
All  her  letters  to  him  had  been  returned  from  the 
address  he  had  left  with  her ;  her  funds  were  ex> 
hausted,  —  she  had  not  a  single  franc  :  she  had  sold 
all  her  trinkets,  and  nearly  all  her  clothes,  to  pay 
for  the  poor  baby’s  burial.  She  said  she  was  wretch¬ 
ed,  but  she  did  not  want  to  come  home ;  she  only 
begged  for  help  until  Charles  came  back ;  she  was 
sure  he  would  soon  come.  Here  was  a  new  revela¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Raven’s  villany.  Poor  Fanny  I  What 
was  to  be  done  ?  Neither  grandmother  nor  aunt 
had  the  means  to  go  to  her  assistance.  We  wrote 
to  Mr.  Green,  who  raved  again,  “  She  might  lie  on 
the  bed  she  had  made  for  herself ;  he  would  neither 
own  nor  aid  her.”  Happily  I  bethought  me  of  a 
friend  of  mine  in  Paris.  We  made  up  among  us  a 
little  sum  of  money,  —  ill  could  it  be  spared  from 

any  of  our  purses !  I  wrote,  however,  to  Mr.  H - , 

to  ask  him  to  call  at  the  hotel,  and  see  poor  Fanny, 
and  give  it  to  her.  Mrs.  Green  also  wrote  to  en¬ 
treat  her  to  come  to  England  at  once  with  the 
money  sent,  oifering  to  receive  her  until  some  other 
home  presented  itself.  This  letter  was  never  re¬ 
ceived  by  her  grand-daughter.  In  a  short  time  the 
money  was  returned  by  my  friend.  •  He  wrote  to 
say  he  had  been,  as  we  requested,  to  the  Hotel  Lion 
d’Or,  in  the  Rue  Castellane,  but  no  such  lady  as 
we  named  was  to  be  found.  He  then  asked  to  see 
the  landlord,  who  informed  him  that  Monsieur  and 
Madame  Winter  (which  was  the  name  they  liad 
gone  by)  had  been  there  for  some  time ;  that  mon¬ 
sieur  had  left  madame,  as  she  had  stated,  in  the 
most  cruel  way,  without  paying  his  bill,  or  without 
funds  for  her  use ;  that  the  poor  lady  had  been  in 
great  trouble  and  distress,  and  had  lost  her  infant 
That  he  had  let  her  remain  out  of  pity  for  some 
weeks,  hoping  monsieur  would  return,  as  he  had 
promised,  or  that  madame  would  write  to  her  friends, 
which  he  strongly  urged  her  to  do,  a  course  of  con¬ 
duct  which  she  was  unwilling  to  believe  necessary, 
as  she  was  sure  monsieur  would  soon  be  back ;  that 
only  yesterday  an  English  gentleman,  who  heard 
her  sobbing  in  her  room,  had  taken  pity  on  her, 
pud  the  biU,  and  they  had  left  soon  after  to  join 
monsieur,  as  she  said.  Mr.  H - could  elicit  noth¬ 

ing  further.  Nor  have  we.  With  that  last  sad 
letter  the  curtain  dropped  over  the  future  history  of 
herself  and  the  wretch  who  had  been  tlie  cause  of 
her  flight  Some  three  years  afterwards  I  read  an 
account  in  the  papers  of  a  very  curious  forgery  case, 
most  cleverly  executed.  The  description  of  the 
principal  criminal  justified  my  suspicions  that  Mr. 
Raven  was  alive  and  at  large.  1  am  still  residing 
with  the  Greens.  I  always  telt  I  had,  by  my  credu¬ 
lity,  unwittingljr  fed  theirs,  and  had  thus  been  a  par¬ 
ticipator  in  their  troubles ;  so  I  determined  I  would 
not  leave  them,  but  fill  the  vacant  niche  in  Rose 
Cottage,  adding  my  little  means  to  theirs  to  keep 
the  wolf  from  me  door,  and  soften  their  lot  by  mak¬ 
ing  them  forget,  as  far  as  possible,  their  sad  trial 
One  thing  we  agreed  upon  in  our  arrangements,  — 
we  would  admit  no  unknown  authors  or  gentleman 
boarders.  My  literary  aspirations  had  received  a 
check,  and  1  was  in  future  quite  contented  to  ben¬ 
efit  by  the  brains  of  others  for  my  reading  and 
amusement,  without  coveting  either  to  be  admitted 
into  the  clique  of  the  literate,  or  to  write  bad  verses, 
and  still  worse  prose,  only  to  receive  in  return  the 


flattering  encouragement  of  as  cleverly  gilded  s 
scapegrace  as  ever  escaped  justice,  or  deceived  vq. 
man  by  false  smiles  and  winning  demeanor. 

As  to  the  moral  of  my  tale,  let  the  readers  judge 
for  themselves.  In  the  present  day  there  are  no^ 
bers  of  ladies  brought  up  as  I  had  been,  in  the  n- 
tirement  of  country  life,  whose  circumstances  later 
oblige  to  enter  as  boarders  in  families  who  supple, 
ment  their  incomes  by  such  arrangements.  -  Oileg 
the  prospect  of  pecuniary  advantage  causes  refe^ 
ences  as  to  antecedents  and  character  to  be  too 
much  neglected  by  the  principab  of  a  bouse ;  thw 
they  and  their  inmates  are  subjected  to  the  of 
dangerous  associations.  To  such  I  hope  these  pages 
may  not  only  serve  as  the  amusement  of  an  hour, 
but  will  be  a  warning  not  to  allow  a  too  unsuspi¬ 
cious  nature  to  take  people  by  their  own  represen¬ 
tations.  Mr.  Raven  is  not  a  fictitious  character, 
and  there  are  many  such  in  the  world,  —  men  but 
too  ready  to  fasten  themselves  on  the  credulous,  rob 
the  widow,  and  entrap  unwary  youth  into  their 
snares,  just  whichever  may  answer  their  purpose. 

Woman’s  trust  is,  doubtless,  one  of  the  brightest 
gems  in  the  female  character,  and  when  well  b^ 
stowed,  forms  the  basis  of  domestic  joy.  Yet  when 
favorable  circumstances  appear  to  guarantee  the 
bestowal  of  her  faith,  bow  often  is  her  credulitj 
misplsMied !  The  bark  In  which  her  life’s  happiness 
is  freighted  founders,  and  she  survives  the  wreck 
with  the  bitter  thought  that  her  love  and  trust  hare 
been  received  but  as  fuel  to  feed  the  flame  of  man’s 
selfishness  and  vanity.  If  such  occurs,  as  it  too  fre¬ 
quently  does,  among  those  whom  we  have  learned 
to  consider  as  tried  and  valued  friends,  how  much 
more  caution  Is  needed  ere  we  place  confidence  in 
the  casual  acquiuntance  of  such  strangers  as  may 
cross  our  path ! 


DORE’S  NEW  PICTURES. 

A  MORNLNO  in  Gustave  Dord’s  atelier  is  a  treat  a 
prince  might  envy.  The  truth  expressed  in  the 
adage,  that  the  poet  is  bom,  not  made,  applies  with 
equal  if  not  greater  force  to  the  painter.  No 
amount  of  mere  acquirements  will  enable  a  man  to 
write  poetry  who  has  not  received  the  gift  of  song. 
The  poet  enters,  however,  on  his  vocation  with  but 
little  extraneous  help.  With  the  painter  it  Is  other¬ 
wise.  He  must  go  through  a  laborious  and  expen¬ 
sive  course  of  study  in  o^er  to  acquire  the  me'enan- 
ique  of  his  art  before  he  can  stand  beside  the  poet 
as  an  interpreter  of  nature,  before  he  can  adequately 

five  expression  to  the  conceptions  of  his  imagination, 
t  is  not  every  eye  which  caa  detect  the  peculiar 
excellence  of  a  great  artist’s  work.  Admiration 
may  be  excited  in  the  highest  degree,  and  yet  the 
subject  of  it  may  be  unable  to  detect  where  the 
charm  lies.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  regard  to 
that  department  of  the  art  oi  painting  in  which  the 
chief  influence  upon  the  mind  of  the  beholder  is 
derived  from  color.  No  man  in  modem  times  has 
unfolded  so  fully  or  with  so  much  magnificence  as 
Gustave  Dor^  the  glories  and  mysteries  of  color. 
No  one  can  dispute  that  his  worlm  are  among  the 
noblest  smd  most  beautiful  illustrations  which  could 
be  given  of  modern  genius  in  art  As  you  stand  in 
his  atelier  you  are  amazed  by  the  versatility  of  his 
genius.  You  cannot  rank  him  with  the  classiques, 
and  still  less  with  the  re'alistes,  —  he  is  rather  an 
eclectic,  holding  a  middle  station  between  them. 
But  I  must  ex{wn  that  the  object  of  my  visit  was 
to  convey  to  your  readers  a  faint  idea  of  the  tout 
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euernble  which  will  meet  their  eye  at  the  exhibition 
to  take  place  in  London  during  the  present  season, 
of  some  of  Gustave  Dore’s  chef-tToeuvreii,  which 
exhibition  will  be  held  under  the  direction  of  Messrs. 
James  Liddle  Fairless,  and  Mr.  G.  L.  Beeforth. 
The  place  chosen  is  the  German  Gallery,  New  Bond 
Street,  which  I  only  fear  may  prove  too  small  a 
space  fur  the  wealth  of  productions  which  have 
entirely  absorbed  M.  Dore’s  attention  for  several 
months  past  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  a  com¬ 
plete  idea  of  his  talent  to  the  British  public,  of 
whose  judgment  and  artistic  taste  I  may  tell  you  in 
confidence  he  has  a  much  higher  opinion  than  of 
that  of  his  own  countrymen. 

The  leading  feature  of  this  exhibition  will  consist 
of  a  magnificent  allegorical  subject  representing 

The  Triumph  of  Christianity,  or  the  Downfall  of 
Paganism,”  —  a  composition  admirably  suited  for 
the  display  of  AL  Dorc’s  remarkable  imaginative 
faculty,  and  which  for  sublimity  of  conception  and 
grandeur  of  effect  will  command  general  admiration. 
The  picture  may  be  said  to  consist  of  two  distinct 
phases.  The  central  figure  in  the  upper  section 
stands  the  Saviour,  holding  a  cross,  the  fi^re  almost 
lost  in  a  flood  of  glory,  encircled  by  winged  angels 
and  by  the  glorified  spirits  of  the  redeemed.  In 
presence  of  the  Christian  Revelation,  Paganism  sinks 
to  the  deepest  abyss  of  darkness  and  oblivion.  On 
the  left,  as  it  were,  of  the  lower  section  of  the  pic¬ 
ture,  Africa,  with  her  heathen  gods,  the  bull  Apis 
and  his  adepts ;  towards  the  centre  Asia,  and  the 
god  Dagon ;  the  Babylonish  divinities  Baal,  Nim¬ 
rod,  the  Assyrian  bulls,  the  gods  of  India,  are  all 
precipitated  into  the  boundless  sea  of  gloom  and 
shame.  Jupiter  and  the  Grecian  divinities  recede 
in  the  distance  on  the  right,  and  on  the  left  the  go<ls 
of  the  North,  Thor,  Odin,  &c.,  and  the  Druid  priest¬ 
hood,  graduailly  vanish  from  sight.  To  give  an  idea 
of  the  splendor  of  the  coloring  displayed  in  the  jew¬ 
elled  adornments,  the  gold-worked  vestments,  the 
helmets,  and  the  various  insignia  —  If  I  may  use  the 
expression  —  of  these  heathen  divinities  and  their 
attendant  priesthood,  would  require  a  pen  dipped 
in  the  gorgeous  colors  of  the  great  master's  palette. 
But  this  is  not  the  only  work  preparing  fur  London. 
There  is  a  splendid  composition  from  Milton,  which, 
tho^h  as  yet  unfinished,  bears  the  impress  of  great 
genius,  ll^be  angels,  after  their  victory  over  Satan, 
^nd  one  night  on  earth  to  contemplate  the  battle¬ 
field.  The  comiuered  in  millions  lie  heaped  on  the 
broad  plains  of  earth,  now  lost  in  the  dark  shadow 
of  eternal  night.  The  hosts  of  white-winged  angels 
crowd  an  eminence  from  whence  in  the  calm  majesty 
of  power  they  look  down  on  the  slain.  Day  is  break¬ 
ing,  and  the  first  roseate  hues  of  morning  flush  their 
ethereal  forms.  This  picture  is  destined  to  have  a 
tremendous  success. 

But  many  and  various  are  the  subjects  intended 
fur  London.  There  is  a  wonderful  painting :  Sev¬ 
eral  Carthusian  monks  in  their  white  robes  occupy¬ 
ing  the  stalls  of  their  convent  chapel,  listening  to 
mass.  The  subject  bandied  with  less  genius  would 
be  monotonous  in  the  extreme,  but  Dorc’s  brush  has 
made  of  it  a  most  startling  and  characteristic  picture 
of  convent  life.  Most  of  the  monks  are  old  men  ; 
many  of  them  appear  stupefied  by  their  long  seclu¬ 
sion,  others  are  absorbed  m  devotion,  others,  again, 
are  asleep.  In  strong  contrast  to  these  is  the  cen¬ 
tral  figure  of  this  long  row  of  aged  ascetics,  a  young 
man,  the  beauty  and  refinement  of  whose  features 
at  once  mark  him  as  of  a  different  race  from  his 
companions.  There  is  sorrow,  love,  regret,  —  nay. 


more,  hopeless  dismay  In  every  line  of  his  counte¬ 
nance.  In  a  moment  of  despair  and  disgust  he  has 
turned  his  back  on  the  world,  and  it^oys  and  its 
loves,  and  rushed  into  the  convent  Toe  door  has 
closed  on  him  forever,  but  whether  he  there  found 
peace  Is  the  question.  Certainly  his  rash  act  has 
roved  an  utter  failure.  I  regret  that  this  picture 
as  little  chance  of  appearing  in  England,  as  Count 
de  Nicuerkerque  has  marked  it  for  his  salon  in 
Paris ;  but  you  must  not  complain.  You  may  —  I 
cannot  promise  —  have  a  wonderful  portrait,  the 
only  one  he  has  ever  executed,  of  Patti.  It  is  life- 
size  and  life-like.  He  has  certainly  idealized  the 
spoilt  child  of  song ;  but  the  likeness  is  perfect  She 
stands  In  white  drapery,  her  hands  crossed  on  her 
handkerchief,  —  fur  all  ornament  a  crimson  rose, 
perdu  in  her  dark  chevelure. 

For  London  there  is  a  large  picture,  “Beggars  in 
a  Street  at  Seville  ” ;  only  if  tne  children  of  Span¬ 
ish  beggars  are  a  tithe  as  lovely  as  here  depicted, 
princes  may  envy  their  possession.  A  setting  sun, 
seen  athwart  a  pine  forest  (strongly  recalling  Dan- 
by’s  effect  of  red  sunlight),  three  Alpine  views,  won¬ 
derful  in  the  contrast  of  valley's  half  veiled,  the 
rising  mists,  and  the  sunlit  rocks  which  bound  the 
horizon  ;  three  Spanish  subjects,  —  one  a  Spanish 
lady  and  her  duenna,  having  her  fortune  told  by  a 
Gitano ;  a  second,  the  same  lovely  Sevillana  and 
her  hideous  duenna  ascending  the  steps  of  an  old 
cathedral,  distributing  alms  to  the  poor,  who  bend 
low  as  she  p.osses;  and  the  third,  “Vespers”: 
groups  of  southern  beauties,  shrouded  in  their  lace 
mantillas,  kneeling  on  the  cathedral  floor  absorbed 
in  prayer  or  —  gossip.  There  arc  some  Biblical 
subjects,  of  wliich  one  is  sure  to  command  a  tremen¬ 
dous  price.  The  subject  is  “  Gideon  and  the  Cam¬ 
els  Halting.”  While  the  animals  lap  the  water,  the 
Israelitish  chief  watches  with  anxiety  for  the  prom¬ 
ised  omen.  The  water  in  this  picture  is  something 
wonderful.  It  is  clear,  but  strewn  with  green 
weeds ;  gleams  of  scarlet  light  —  for  the  sun  is  fast 
setting,  —  streak  its  even  surface;  this  gorgeous 
light  IS  seen  through  the  crowd  of  camels  and  the 
groups  of  Jewish  warriors.  The  coloring  recalls  that 
of  the  marvellous  Claude  Lorraine,  in  the  Doria 
Palace  at  Rome ;  and  yet  the  subject  Is  treated  with 
something  of  the  mystic  fancy  of  Turner.  Alto¬ 
gether  it  is  a  wonderful  picture.  It  may  interest 
you  to  know  that  M.  Dord  is  not  a  painter  only,  but 
an  admirable  musician.  He  receives  on  Sunday 
evenings  .at  his  private  residence.  Lately,  Gucy- 
mard  and  an  artist  whose  name  escapes  me  were 
executing  a  duo  from  “  Guillaume  Tell,”  from  mem¬ 
ory,  therefore  without  music.  M.  Dore  .improvised 
an  accompaniment  on  his  violin,  which,  if  he  were 
not  the  painter  he  is,  would  have  won  fur  him  the 
rank  of  a  true  musician.  Du  reste,  like  all  men  of 
genius,  he  coramamls  your  sympathy  at  once  by  the 
rare  and  exceeding  simplicity  of  his  manner  and  the 
cordial  frankness  of  his  reception.  I  forgot  to  men¬ 
tion  that  among  tlie  drawings  en  ffrisailte  which  M. 
Dore  will  exhibit  at  the  German  Gallery  will  be  the 
original  sketches  of  the  well-known  ascent  of  the 
^latterhom,  which  proved  fatal  to  Lord  Hubert 
Douglas  and  his  three  friends,  as  well  as  of  the 
frightful  accident,  with  the  engravings  from  which 
you  are  familiar. 


GOOD  MATCHES. 

Moderx  fabricators  of  epigrams,  more  intent 
upon  form  than  substance,  and  far  more  solicitous 
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to  say  what  shall  seem  pointed  than  what  shall  be 
really  true,  have  attempted  to  add  a  corollary  to 
Rochefoucauld’s  celebrated  mol  concerning  the  mis¬ 
fortunes  of  our  friends,  by  remarking,  that  there  is 
something  in  their  good  fortune  which  is  not  alto¬ 
gether  agreeable  to  us.  This  snpt^rficial  assertion 
will  not  bear  that  rigid  e.xamination  which  may  be 
extended,  without  any  detriment,  to  the  profound 
one  fhmi  which  it  is  copied ;  and  even  if  a  persist¬ 
ent  cynicism  should  maintain  that  there  are  many 
cases  in  which  it  holds  good,  there  is  certainly  one 
golden  exception  in  which  it  not  only  does  not,  but 
where  the  very  reverse  may  be  swcepingly  predicat¬ 
ed.  The  exception  we  refer  to  comprises  all  those 
instances  in  which  the  particular  piece  of  good  for¬ 
tune  is  what  is  technically  called  an  “  engagement.” 
We  are  aware  that  a  certain  school  of  saturnine 
humorists  question  the  goodness  of  the  fortune  pre¬ 
sumed  in  such  an  occurrence,  and  would  point  to 
the  joy  displayed  bv  people  when  they  hear  of  it,  as 
a  conclusive  sign  of^  human  malice,  and  only  another 
demonstration  of  the  truth  of  the  original  apoph¬ 
thegm.  Into  such  subtle  depths  of  cynicism,  how¬ 
ever,  we  confess  ourselves  incapable  of  diving ;  and 
we  must  be  content  to  remark,  that  the  rejoicing  on 
such  occasions,  besides  being  universal,  appears  to 
be  unfeigned  and  genuine.  The  maxim,  that  no 
news  is  good  news,  is  an  essentially  masculine  notion. 
To  the  feminine  mind,  any  news  is  better  than 
none ;  but  the  best  news  in  the  world  is  that  which 
announces  that  some  girl  or  other  is  engaged  to  be 
married.  She  need  not  even  be  a  friend  for  the  in¬ 
telligence  to  produce  intense  exhilaration.  A  mere 
acquaintance,  or  even  the  acquaintance  of  an  ac¬ 
quaintance,  when  associated  with  such  an  incident, 
becomes  a  joy,  at  least  for  the  moment. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  women,  when 
first  made  the  depositaries  of  such  a  piece  of  infor¬ 
mation,  cannot  contain  themselves  for  delight.  They 
must  unbosom  themselves  of  the  tremendous  bit  of  in¬ 
telligence,  —  even  though  it  be  only  to  those  nnsyra- 
pathizing  creatnres,  a  husband  or  a  brother.  In  de¬ 
fault  of  any  more  intelligent  companion,  an  effort 
may  be  m^e  during  breakfast,  iiiiincdiately  after 
the  letter  bringing  the  news  may  have  arrived,  to 
excite  them  to  a  sense  of  the  interest  and  importance 
of  the  event.  But  breakfast  over,  some  more  har¬ 
monious  nature  must  be  discovered  with  which  to 
share  the  blissful  announcement.  For  that  day 
household  duties  will  be  partially  in  abeyance.  The 
morning  will  be  spent  mostly  in  writing  letters,  and 
the  afternoon  will  necessarily  be  wholly  devoted  to 
making  calls.  Ordinarily,  women  are  rather  punc¬ 
tilious  on  these  points.  They  make  entries  either  in 
their  diaries  or  in  the  tablets  of  their  retentive 
brains,  of  the  respective  days  on  which  they  last 
wrote  or  paid  a  visit  to  their  friends,  and  whether  i 
due  rejoinder  to  either  class  of  attention  has  since 
been  made.  “  She  owes  me  a  call,”  and  “  I  wrote 
to  her  last,”  are  familiar  arguments  in  female  society, 
and  are  alwa3rs  held  to  be  conclusive.  But  there  is 
an  occasion  when  this  stringent  rule  is  relaxed,  in¬ 
deed,  entirely  abrogated.  If  a  woman  has  received 
the  news  of  an  engs^ement,  she  feels  bound  by  a 
higher  law  even  than  that  of  “  return  calls,”  or  “  let¬ 
ter  for  letter,”  to  communicate  it  without  loss  of 
time.  Ceremony  is  waived,  and  even  enemies  have 
been  known  to  be  forgiven  in  such  emergencies. 
This  great  touch  of  nature  makes  the  alien  kin 
again. 

It  is  perfectly  clear,  therefore,  that  an  engage¬ 
ment  is  considered  a  good  thing  in  itself.  Just  as 


any  news  is  better  than .  no  news  at  all,  so  any  en¬ 
gagement  is  better  than  none.  But  there  must  be 
degrees  of  excellence  in  both  cases,  and  the  degree 
of  delight  will  be  proportioned  to  the  goodness  of 
the  intelligence  communicated.  Hence,  when  the 
fact  of  the  engagement  has  been  hurriedly  blnrted 
out,  the  very  first  question  invariably  a.sked  is: 

“  And  is  it  a  good  match  V  ”  Now,  to  the  uninitiat¬ 
ed  mind,  this  inquiry  would  not  convey  much 
meaning.  Tlie  phrase  is  certainly  not  a  very  clas¬ 
sical  one,  and  does  not  carry  its  proper  significance 
on  the  surface.  That,  in  itself,  it  is  not  only  ob¬ 
scure,  but  positively  confusing,  may  be  concluded 
from  the  fact  that  women  nse  it  equally  when  mere¬ 
ly  wanting  to  know  -  if  the  trimming  of  a  dress 
harmonizes  with  its  material,  or  if  the  shades  of 
their  worsteds  have  been  properly  selected.  I.*ft 
to  one’s  own  unaided  judgment  in  the  matter 
one  would  naturally  surmise,  on  hearing  the  ques¬ 
tion  put  concerning  two  people  who  are  about  to  be 
united  for  life,  that  the  interrogator  desired  to  be 
informed  if  they  pere  somewhat  alike  in  the  color 
and  temper  of  their  minds,  if  they  were  of  a  com¬ 
paratively  equal  age,  if  their  characters  had  sub¬ 
stantial  resemblances  with  just  agreeable  shades  of 
difference,  and  if  their  antecedents  had  sufficient  in 
common  to  encourage  the  belief  that  their  joint 
future  would  not  be  discordant.  We  need  hardly 
say  that,  if  a  person  were  to  understand  the  ques¬ 
tion  in  th.it  sense,  and  were  so  to  answer  it,  he 
would  be  regarded  as  exceedingly  simple. 

“  Is  it  a  good  match  ?  ”  means  something  totally 
different ;  and  in  the  female  world  it  is  never, 
any  chance,  misunderstood.  It  means,  can  the  man 
whom  the  young  lady  is  about  to  marry  give  her  a 
large  slice  of  those  things  of  the  world  which  the 
speaker  considers  pre-eminently  good?  Can  he 
allow  her  three  or  four  hundred  a  year  to  dress  up¬ 
on  ?  (It  will  be  seen  that  we  are  supposing  a  mod¬ 
erate  case.)  Can  he  give  her  a  house  in  town  and 
a  hoiMC  in  the  country  i  Can  he  keep  her  an  Op¬ 
era-box,  or,  at  any  rate,  take  her  or  send  her,  —  for 
the  one  seems  to  be  as  good  as  the  other,  —  to  the 
Opera  as  often  as  ever  she  would  care  to  go  ?  Can 
he  provide  brougham  and  landaa,  park-phaeton  and 
saddle  horses?  Will  he  take  her  into  the  “best” 
society,  and  follow  that  best  society  in  its  annual 
eccentric  orbit  round  what  it  conceives  to  be  the 
world  ?  Briefly,  has  he  got  plenty  of  money ;  and, 
if  he  has,  how  much  is  it  ? 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  downright  moral 
mind,  when  hearing  a  question  —  and  a  first,  car¬ 
dinal  question  —  put,  which  is  intendeil  to  resume 
all  the  inquiries  detailed  above,  should  be  up  in 
arms  against  it.  Stated  nakedly  and  without  pe¬ 
riphrasis, —  robbed,  in  fact,  of  the  euphemistic  lan¬ 
guage  in  which  it  is  couched,  —  it  seems  a  very 
coarse,  not  to  say  immoral,  inquiry.  It  sounds  like 
in.iterialism  in  its  grossest  and  most  unblushing  form. 
But  the  downright  moral  mind  is  not,  perhaps,  the 
best  judge  of  humanity  in  its  present  avowedly  im¬ 
perfect  condition.  All  women  invariably  ask  the 
question,  and  in  the  precise  form  in  which  we  have 
put  it ;  and  yet  moat  women  are  —  for  the  compooile 
planet  in  which  we  happen  to  live  —  good  wo¬ 
men. 

It  is  incredible,  or  at  any  rate  very  difficult  to 
conceive,  that  good  women  should  ask  a  question  of 
each  other  habitually,  and  without  blushing,  which 
is  downright  immoral.  We  are,  therefore,  landed 
in  this  dilemma :  either  women  have  no  moral  sense, 
or  the  question  is  not  snch  a  terrible  one  after  all 
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Oouttiag  the  eoanderedoti  the  fint  diaafreeeble 
gippantion,  let  oe  «ee  if  ceuae  cannot  be  ahown  for 
J^mking  that  the  aecond  one  majr  be  (airly  eater- 
Allied.  VVe  have  already  aeen  that  women  always 
isgard  the  newa  of  the  engagement  of  an  acquaint- 
Mce  aa  good  news.  They  are  delighted  when  they 
kaar  that  one  of  their  aex  is  going  to  be  married. 
They  have  not  yet  had  time  to  make  the  inquiry 
whether  it  is  a  good  match  or  a  bad  one.  It  ia  a 
■stch,  and  that  ia  quite  sufficient;  at  least,  it  is 
l^ood  as  for  aa  it  goes.  But  why  ia  it  good,  even  to 
tkat  extent  ?  reaaon  muat  surely  be,  that  they 
aarame  a  great  many  things,  which  may  or  may  not 
exist,  but  which  they  are  ready  to  believe  do  exist, 
and  which,  if  they  do,  are  calculated  to  lay  the 
feamlation  of  connubial  happiness.  They  do  not 
lak  whether  the  betrothed  pair  are  adapted  to 
each  other,  whether  they  love  each  other,  whether 
(hey  have  similar  tastes,  and  so  forth.  They  kind¬ 
ly  and  conhdingly  assume  all  this  :  and,  having 
ammied  it,  they  then  proceed  to  aak  if  this  ^ood 
■atcb  —  since  all  matches  are  thus  conceived 
by  them  to  be  good  —  u  an  especially  good  one. 
What  they  want  to  know  is,  if  their  friend,  who  is 
cmg  to  becoose  a  wife,  is  also  ^oing  to  become  a 
Usehras  ;  if  the  girl  who  is  being  so  desperately 
laved  is  Utetrue  goin^  to  have  her  dresses  made  by 
the  Court  Milliner;  if  the  darling  creature  who  is 
foordy  to  be  blessed  with  a  good  husband  will  also 
sgjoy  certain  other  good  things  which  husbands  oc¬ 
casionally  bring  with  them.  They  commence  by 
presupposing  the  spiritual  character  of  the  match, 
sad  then  make  their  tender  inijuiriea  aa  to  its  ma- 
tsrial  prospects.  They  are  only  too  ready  to  believe 
that  the  marriage  has  been  made  in  heaven ;  but  as 
Buried  life  has  to  be  spent  on  earth,  pray  what  is 
the  amount  of  the  settlement  ? 

It  is  just  possible  that  the  explanation  will  not 
appear  to  everybody  quite  conclusive.  Men  are 
m^  suspicious,  sensitive,  conceited  creatures,  that 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  satisfy  them.  There  can 
he  ao  doubt  that  to  the  ordinary  manly  ear  the 
question,  “  Li  it  a  good  match  ?  ”  has  rather  an  un¬ 
pleasant  sound.  It  seems  to  reduce  him  from  the  ‘ 
position  of  a  man  and  a  lover  —  actual  or  posaible 
—  to  that  of  a  matrimonial  comnxxlity.  The  better 
the  man,  the  more  offensive  will  the  question  be  to 
him.  It  has  a  horribly  democratic,  levelling  ring 
about  it  It  seems  to  assume  that  all  men,  qpd  men, 
or,  at  least,  qua  husbands,  are  equal,  and  that  the 
difference  between  them  consists  in  the  relative  size 
of  their  stables  or  their  capacity  for  building  them. 
It  is  true  that  it  pays  them  the  compliment  —  if  our 
exculpatory  expUnation  be  correct  —  of  supposing 
that  they  will  all  he  good  husbands,  if  they  have 
plenty  of  money.  In  a  word,  it  takes  them  on  trust 
So  apologized  for,  women  may  be  considered  to 
nourish  the  devout  and  flattering  creed  that  all 
men  are  worth  marrv'ing.  As,  however,  every  man 
cherishes  that  belief,  with  a  slight  modifleation, — 
viz.  in  so  far  as  it  includes  himself,  but  not  at  all  as 
k  includes  all  other  men,  —  their  vanity  will  not, 
perhaps,  be  exorbitantly  tickled  by  this  merely  gen¬ 
eral  testimony  to  their  merits.  It  is  more  agreeable 
to  them  to  think  that  if  they  had  hardly  a  |)enny  in 
the  world,  their  personal  attainments  are  so  nu¬ 
merous  and  "so  brilliant  that  their  companionship 
would  make  any  woman  happy,  whilst  there  are 
some  men  who  would  be  conibtuidedly  bad  match¬ 
es  if  they  had  all  the  money  in  the  world.  But 
women,  as  we  have  seen,  are  not  quite  so  unchar¬ 
itable. 
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Wr  are  an  experiaaent,  and,  a«  the  whole,  a  anc- 
cestful  one,  and  therefore  de^ve  to  be  reported 
on.  Five  yean  ago  we  only  exiated  in  the  hopea 
of  a  railway  company  and  the  achemes  of  an  sn^ 
tect;  now  we  are  a  thriving  community  of  abo«t 
five  hundred.  We  are  also  building  rapidly,  and 
there  are  no  booses  or  lodgings  —  scarcely  even  a 
bed  —  to  be  let,  as  we  find  out  when  we  unvritting- 
ly  ask  a  fi-iend  to  cooie  and  stay  the  night  witboot 
consulting  oor  wives ;  for  we  are  all  married  except 
one  old  gentleman,  the  doctor,  a  young  engineer 
who  lives  over  the  baker’s  shop  in  the  High  btreet, 
and  (we  believe)  the  new  curate.  I  say  we  belietse, 
becaoae  he  is  very  new  indeed,  and  has  only  been 
seen  by  three  young  ladies  (visitors)  who  happened 
to  be  walking  up  and  down  the  road  leading  to  the 
station  when  be  arrived.  He  had  only  a  portman¬ 
teau  and  a  large  deal  box  (full  of  books,  of  course), 

—  indubitable  sign,  aoconlmg  to  the  ladies  in  qnee- 
tion,  of  his  celibacy. 

But  we  are  bepnning  in  the  middle,  and  forget 
that  we  have  not  even  introduced  ourselves.  We, 
then,  are  the  male  inhabitants  of  what,  for  want  of 
a  better  name,  we  have  called  a  Railway  Coloay ; 
it  Is  not  a  village,  for  that  implies  a  degree  of  rus¬ 
ticity  to  which  we  have  no  claim ;  It  is  certainly 
neither  a  town  nor  a  city,  boasting  neither  a  meaa- 
ber  of  parliament,  a  town  hall,  nor  even  a  parish 
pomp ;  neither  is  it  a  suburb  properly  so  call^  (at 
we  can  walk  at  least  three  miles  in  all  directiona 
without  coming  upon  anything  in  the  least  degree 
urban,  besides  being  some  lifted  miles  distant  triim 
the  metropolis.  We  are  simply  a  congregation  of 
human  beings  who  have  flowed  together  at  the 
call  of  the  railway  company  and  the  architect  before 
mentioned,  to  take  season  tickets,  and  people  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  houses  built  on  tbe  top  of  a  hilL  It 
seemed  almost  like  a  work  of  magic  to  the  few  peo¬ 
ple  who  lived  at  Robber’s  Heath  before.  The  rail¬ 
way  company  builds  a  station;  another  company, 
of  which  the  architect  is  the  most  visible  represent¬ 
ative,  maps  out  the  heath  into  little  square  plota, 
and  builds  little  square  houses,  and,  presto,  the 
thing  is  done.  Their  beautiful  but  uuinhabited 
neighborhood  suddenly  bristles  with  scaffolding 
poles,  and  scarcely  are  the  scaffolding  poles  pulled 
down,  before  the  place  is  besieg^  and  taken 
possession  of  by  a  peaceable  army  of  four  or  five 
hundred  strong,  collected  from  the  four  winds  of 
heaven. 

It  was  the  architect  who  gave  us  our  name,  for 
he  is  an  enterprising  man  of  considerable  (looking 
to  the  variety  of  the  houses  he  built,  we  might  say 
enormous)  invention,  and  has  travelled  in  America. 
Considerable  difficulties  beset  him,  as  1  have  heard 
him  tell.  Robber’s  Heath,  tbiough  picturesque 
and  romantic,  was  not  a  title  calculated  to  produce 
confidence  in  a  matron’s  bosom,  or  to  impose  with 
its  Important  sound ;  it  was,  in  a  word,  a  bad  adver¬ 
tisement,  and  he  had  little  reverence  for  the  antique, 
as  his  houses  bear  sufficient  witness.  What  he 
wanted  was  a  useful,  imposing  title  that  would  look 
well  on  a  board  at  the  railway  station,  and  lead  at 
once  to  conversation  and  inquiries.  He  had  abo  an 
honest  wish  (so  he  says)  that  tlie  name  should  be 
appropriate  and  expressive  of  the  spirit  of  his  scheme,  i 
So  he  called  it,  with  tbe  consent  of  the  railway  i 
company,  —  well,  never  mind  what  he  really  did  call 
it;  but  what  he  first  wished  to  call  it,  and  still 
wcriies  he  had  called  it,  was  Subukbopolis.  He 
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I  waa  no  classic,  reader,  and,  as  I  have  said  before, 
I  had  tra't’elled  in  America. 

Suborhopolis  then,  as  we  will  call  it,  is  built  on 
a  hill  which  is  both  healthy  anil  very  improving  to 
the  leg,  which  latter  fact  may  be  perhaps  the  reason 
for  the  preference  for  knickerbockers  which,  in  the 
summer;  is  shown  by  the  male  inhabitants.  Being 
I  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  and  hidden  by  trees,  as  at  first 
i  buih,  passengers  by  the  train  declined  to  believe  in 

‘  the  existence  of  the  place  at  all,  and  so  it  had  like 

to  have  proved  a  failure,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
ingenuity,  which  almost  amounted  to  genius,  shown 
at  the  crisis  by  the  oden-mentioned  architect.  The 
prominent  features  of  nature  have  been  used  for 
many  grand  purposes,  from  tlie  rock-palaces  and 
temples  of  Egypt,  to  the  White  Horse  of  the  Saxons : 
but  the  grand  scheme  of  Michael  Angelo  for  chisel¬ 
ling  a  rock  into  a  statue  of  Pope  Julius  II.,  and  the 
yet  grander  one  of  that  older  sculptor  who  wished 
to  carve  a  huge  mountain  into  a  mighty  resemblance 
of 'Alexander  the  Great  holding  a  city  in  each 
hand,  scarcely  equal  in  ingenuity,  if  they  sui-pass  in 
grandeur,  the  idea  of  the  first  man  who  turned  the 
whole  side  of  a  hill  into  a  gigantic  advertise¬ 
ment. 

As  the  people  would  not  go  up  to  Suburbopolis, 
he  brought  Suburbopolis  down  to  the  people.  In 
pliun  English,  he  dotted  the  hill  all  over  with  pictu¬ 
resque  little  cottages,  one  above  the  other,  with  all 
the  firont  windows  turned  to  the  railway  instead  of 
the  road.  The  passengers  no  longer  disbelieved  in 
Suburbopolis;  instead  of  reading  its  imjiosing  name 
first,  and  then  survepng  the  blank  hill  with  mixed 
feelings  of  wonder  and  ridicule,  they  looked  at  the 
pretty  cottages,  and  then  read  the  name,  and 
thought  it  must  be  a  very  nice  place  td  live  in,  so 
healthy,  so  convenient  for  town,  and  such  pretty 
cottages.  It  is  true  the  pretty  cottages  were  little 
but  an  advertisement,  being  only  pretty  at  a  dis¬ 
tance,  and  remarkably  small  and  uncomfortable  to 
live  in,  with  thin  walls  of  bricks  as  porous  as  sponge, 
and  gardens  that  a  good  rain  washed,  flowers,  cab¬ 
bages,  and  all,  down  hill  into  your  neighbor’s  kitch¬ 
en  or  your  own ;  but  they  served  their  turn,  they 
brought  the  people  up  the  hill  and  showed  them  the 
real  Suburbopolis,  healthy,  dry,  and  tolerably  built 
at  the  top,  and  their  first  inhabitants  only  vacated 
them  to  move  higher  op. 

So  it  cams  to  pass  that  the  desires  of  a  railway 
company,  and  the  schemes  of  an  architect,  became 
an  established  fact,  but  yet,  though  we  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  have  an  individuality  of  our  own,  wo  bear 
most  unmistakable  signs  of  one  origin.  Our  prin¬ 
cipal  features,  so  to  speak,  betray  our  parentage, 
and  our  whole  social  condition  is  governed  by  arch¬ 
itecture  and  season  tickets. 

For  instance,  we  seldom  refbr  to  each  other  in 
conversation  by  name  only,  it  always  being  a  moot 
point  whether  the  person  mentioned  is  known  to 
our  companion  by  his  patronymic.  It  is  always 
“  Mr.  Brown,  the  man  who  lives  in  the  house  with 
the  turret  ” ;  or  “  Mr.  Jones,  —  yon  know  the  man, 
—  he  alwaj’s  goes  up  by  the  10.50  second  class  ” ;  or 
“Mr.  Robinson,  the  little  fat  man,  who  always 
comes*  puffing  up  (to  the  station  tuhaudito)  at  the 
last  moment.”  Our  whole  conversation  is  more  or 
less  tinged  with  the  two  prevailing  ideas  of  our  {ven¬ 
eration.  Even  the  commonplace  bald  subject  of  the 
weather  becomes  impregnated  with  peculiar  mean¬ 
ing  in  our  mouths.  During  the  late  rainy  summer, 
for  one  remark  respecting  the  bad  state  of  the  crops, 
there  have  been  a  hundred  respecting  the  compara¬ 


tive  merits  of  gaiters  and  overalls  viewed  with  re- 
gard  to  a  short  passage  through  the  rain.  Ovendk 
protecteil  the  knees,  gaiters  could  bo  taken  off  in 
the  carriage,  &c.  Fine  days,  you  would  imsgina, 
were  of  little  interest  to  us  except  as  to  drying  oar 
thin  walls,  or  exempting  us  from  sitting  in  wet 
clothes  in  the  train.  Notwithstanding,  our  conve^ 
sation  ran{:;e8  occasionally  to  all  points  of  the  com-  ! 
pass,  —  for  we  have  men  of  all  de{vree8  and  employ-  •• 
ments ;  but  its  two  poles  are  the  trains  we  go  up  by, 
and  the  houses  wo  live  in  ;  these  are  our  bondi, 
these  are  our  subjects  of  perennial  universal  inte^ 
est ;  everything  else  is  more  or  less  capricious,  casual, 
and  liable  to  immediate  annihilation  by  the  topid 
which  control  us  like  Fate. 

We  are,  ns  we  have  said,  married  as  a  rule,  have 
on  the  average  about  a  child  and  a  half  apiece, 
and  have  been  wedded  from  one  to  five  years.  The 
lives  of  our  wives  when  we  are  away  —  that  is,  da^ 
ing  the  whole  day  —  is  a  subjei.-t  on  which  we  have 
very  vague  notions  ;  but  we  have  a  {^neral  idea  that 
they  gossip  a  great  deal,  .and  occasionally  sew  on 
buttons.  That  they  are  idle  mostly,  we  fear,  but  we 
console  ourselves  by  thinking  that  there  is  not  a 
gentleman  left  in  the  place  to  flirt  with,  except  the 
very  old  bachelor,  the  doctor,  and  the  cleigymaa, 
and  that  in  due  time  they  will  have  to  teach  the 
children.  At  present,  however,  the  most  promising 
scholar  of  all  has,  as  far  as  our  experience  goes,  only 
arrived  at  the  feat  of  spelling  “  dog,”  with  ivoiy 
letters  at  deasert,  after  an  amount  o{  bribery  and  cor¬ 
ruption  in  the  way  of  almonds  and  raisins,  that  would 
astonish  Totness  or  Great  Yarmouth.  However, 
we  all  appear  to  be  fond  of  our  wives,  and  not  too 
fond  of  our  neighbors’,  which  is  something  in  these 
days,  and  is,  according  to  the  cynic  of  the  place,  the 
old  bachelor  aljove  referred  to,  who  is  the  only  abo¬ 
riginal  wo  found  in  possession,  to  be  accounted  for 
on  five  grounds,  —  namely:  (1.)  'Xhat  wo  arc  away 
from  our  wives  all  day.  (2.)  'J'hat  they  are  away 
from  us.  (3.)  'I'liat  as  wo  are  thus  separated  half 
our  waking  hours,  we  have  none  of  us  been  married 
more  than  two  years  and  a  h.alf.  (4.)  That  as  the 
poi.son  of  matrimony  is  thus  diluted  in  an  equal  bulk 
of  separate  life,  it  cannot  possibly  be  more  than  half 
the  strength  of  continuous  matrimony ;  therefore 
none  of  us  h.as  been  married  more  than  fifteen 
months.  (5.)  'fhat  we  never  see  our  neighbors’ 
wives  e:jcept  at  church. 

The  la.st  pp-ound  is,  I  need  scarcely  say,  utterly 
untenable,  though  there  is  not  much  visiting  of  the 
old-fashioneil  kind.  All  our  acquaintances  are  made 
in  the  train,  and  from  this  fact  comes  the  first  gi-eat 
division  of  our  society,  —  namely,  smokers,  and  non- 
smokers.  Next  to  trains  and  houses,  tobacco  is  [ler- 
haps  the  most  general  topic  of  conversation  in  the 
railway-carriage.  Wo  arc  smokers,  as  a  rule,  but 
tlie  minority  are  powerful.  An  acquaintance  out  of 
the  train  springs  generally  from  an  unfinished  conver¬ 
sation.  'Two  men  find  that  there  is  some  point  neither 
connected  with  train,  house,  nor  tobacco,  on  which 
they  have  a  mutual  interest,  —  the  conversation  be¬ 
gun  in  the  train  continues  up  the  hill,  till  broken  by 
an  exclamation  from  one  that  ho  lives  “  down  there,” 
and  hopes  to  settle  tho  point  another  day.  Tlie 
other  perhaps  suggests  that  he  may  as  well  come  in  af¬ 
ter  dinner,  and  have  itout  over  a  cigar.  He  calls,  and 
finds  not  only  the  cigar  good,  but  tho  host  delightful, 
and  the  wife  a  lady,  and  the  thing  is  done.  Dinner¬ 
parties,  however,  are  as  yet  very  scarce,  and  balls 
scarcer.  These  will  doubtless  come  in  time,  when 
the  society  becomes  more  general  and  matured,  but 
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I  for  one  would  not  wish  to  hurry  it.  In  the  ^t 
place,  we  have  no  daughters  old  enough  to  bring 
out ;  and  in  the  second,  we  are  all  too  tir^,  when  we 
Mt  home  ill  the  evening,  to  care  to  stir  out,  unless  it 
to  next  door  to  drink  tea,  or  across  the  heath  to 
smoke  a  pipe,  or  to  play  a  game  of  billiards  in  our 
subscription-rooin. 

Billiards  is  a  favorite  amusement  of  ours.  We 
don’t  gamble,  but  play  for  pence  with  as  much  ardor 
as  some  of  us  used  to  do  for  crowns  when  we  were 
bachelors  in  London.  Here,  too,  our  great  parent 
the  railway  comes  to  our  aid.  We  meet  on  just  the 
same  footing  as  we  do  in  the  train,  and  for  about  the 
same  time ;  we  chat  and  play  for  an  hour  perhaps, 
and  then  depart  on  our  several  ways,  without  any 
presumption  of  deeper  acquaintance. 

The  game  so  hateful  to  the  married  ear,  is  here 
divested  of  all  its  evil.  Our  wives  hear  the  word 
without  a  shudder ;  and  if  we  believe  what  is  whis¬ 
pered,  sometimes  in  the  da^me  the  “  board  of  green 
cloth  ”  is  surrounded  with  the  latest  fashions,  and 
Julia  scores  three,  while  Amelia  pockets  the  red. 
But  I  fancy,  if  you  listened  attentively  at  the  win¬ 
dow,  you  would  not  be  long  before  you  heard  some 
SBch  words  as  these :  “  Don’t  you  find  those  Gothic 
windows  very  gloomy  ?  ”  or,  “  Whatever  in  the 
world  makes  your  husband  come  home  by  that  hoi> 
rid  6.60  ?  ” 

But  if  our  little  affairs  are  permeated  with  the  pe¬ 
culiar  odor  of  our  primal  origin,  how  are  our  great 
ones  affected.  They  are  not  afiected  merely,  they 
are  determined  and  governed.  In  the  first  place, 
we  have  no  very  rich  people ;  in  the  second,  we  have 
BO  very  poor;  we  belong  exclusively  to  the  mid¬ 
dlings.  Again,  we  arc,  with  few  exceptions,  city  men, 
with  taste  for  fiesh  air  at  night  and  morning.  Our 
arehitecture  is  the  cause  of  the  former,  our  railway 
of  the  latter.  Our  houses  are  all  moderate  in  rent, 
—  and  the  man  who  needs  good  stabling  and  a  few 
acres  of  ground  must  go  elsewhere,  —  but  they  are 
eminently  respectable,  and  have  fair-sized  gardens, 
which,  as  they  are  visible  to  all,  from  the  lowness  of 
shrubs  and  palings,  require  to  be  kept  in  very  nice 
(wder.  So  we  preserve  an  equilibrium  of  simple  and 
gentlemanly  competence,  verging,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  moderate  luxury,  and  on  the  other,  to  genteel 
poverty,  below  or  above  which  we  go  not. 

Bom  of-  enterprise  and  commerce,  our  society  at 
koine  is  as  nearly  without  either  as  possible ;  we 
have  no  interest  in  our  own  prosperity,  the  two 
companies  relieve  us  of  all  burden  in  that  respect ; 
they  do  all  the  business,  we  are  mere  passive  occu¬ 
piers  of  domiciles.  Suburbopolis  is  a  very  C.astle 
of  Indolence,  where  we  come  to  dine,  and  enjoy 
ourselves,  and  sleep  after  a  hard  day’s  work.  Stock¬ 
brokers,  solicitors,  merchants  of  coal,  and  soap,  oil, 
and  wine,  we  transact  no  business  at  home ;  even 
the  lawyers  lose  their  natural  avidity,  and  consent 
to  draw  up  a  lease  or  a  will  as  an  act  of  friendship 
or  charity.  The  doctor  and  the  clergyman  are  the 
only  workers,  all  the  rest  are  drones.  Even  the 
tradesmen  have  an  easy,  —  rather  too  easy  a  time 
of  it  We  must  have  meat  and  bread,  of  course, 
but  most  things  else  are  imported  from  the  metrop¬ 
olis  by  ourselves.  Wo  are  not  only  our  own  im¬ 
porters,  but  our  own  porter*  also  (mark  that  care¬ 
fully,  I  beg;  it  is  a  strictly  Suburbopolitan  jokel, 
and  as  we  file  up  the  hill  of  an  evening,  are  usually 
encumbered  with  a  basket  of  fish,  a  packet  of  gro¬ 
cery,  or  a  three-volume  novel  from  Mudie’s  or 
Smith’s.  So  confirmed  is  this  habit,  that  it  is  one 
of  our  peculiar  idiosyncracies,  and  has  actually  led 


to  the  invention,  for  our  convenience,  of  a  partico- 
larly  graceful  species  of  satchel,  which  many  of  us 
carry  suspended  by  a  morocco  band  across  the 
shoulders,  and  is  called  “  The  Suburbopolitan.” 
The  only  tradesmen  who  have  a  tolerable  time  of 
it  are  the  linen-drapers,  which,  considering  the 
husbands  are  away  all  day,  is  not  perhaps  to  be 
wondered  at ;  as  for  tailors,  they  are  like  snakes  in 
Norway  and  owls  in  Iceland ;  and  even  the  pulrii- 
cans  are  obliged  to  do  a  little  farming  to  make  up 
a  livelihood,  and  one  of  them  actually  keeps  cows, 
and  selb  rum  and  milk  at  the  bar. 

But  there  is  one  trade  or  occupation  tliat  pays, 
or  that  would  jiay,  if  it  were  not  lor  the  perverse 
nature  of  the  men  employed  in  it,  and  that  is  gar¬ 
dening.  Everybody,  as  we  have  said,  has  a  garden, 
and  a  neat  garden.  If  we  are  ourselves  energetic 
in  anything,  it  is  gardening ;  but  our  energy  in  that 
respect  cannot  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  our 
weeds,  whose  power  of  resurrection  is  something 
wonderful ;  our  grass,  too,  —  and  we  most  of  us  have 
grass,  —  is  a  powerful  grower,  and  has  to  be  cut 
when  the  dew  is  on  it,  or  before  breakfast ;  so,  to 
say  nothing  of  seeds  and  creepers,  and  bedding-out 
plants,  we  have  employment  enough  fur  many  gar¬ 
deners,  —  in  fact,  for  more  than  wo  liave  got,  —  and 
want  of  competition  leaves  us  at  their  mercy.  They 
have  a  giant’s  power,  and  use  it  as  such.  As  a  rule, 
their  method  of  business  is  simple,  and  to  be  recom¬ 
mended,  from  a  worldly  point  of  view  perhaps,  and 
it  is  this ;  the  first  thing  they  do  is  to  draw  their 
money,  and  the  second  not  to  do  the  work.  It  is 
all  very  well  to  say,  don’t  give  them  the  money  till 
after  they  have  done  the  work,  but  I  appeal  to  yon 
reader,  remembering  that  we  are  at  their  mercy,  if 
even  after  they  have  drawn  the  money  they  don’t 
do  the  work,  what  will  they  do  (or  not  do)  if  they 
have  not  drawn  the  money.  There  are,  luckily  for 
us,  one  or  two  brilliant  exceptions ;  and  for  those 
who  do  the  more  scientific  part  of  the  horticulture 
themselves,  there  is  a  perfect  gem  of  a  boy  of  weak 
intellect,  who  has  a  mania  for  weeding,  and  will  roll 
your  CTavel  all  day  and  night,  simply  for  the  jrieas- 
ure  ot  hearing  it  crunch.  , 

I  am  in  doubt,  after  all,  about  our  growing 
Individuality ;  even  our  taste  for  gardening  is  a 
logical  result  of  the  architect’s  scheme,  which  lotted 
out  the  ground  into  small  pens  with  such  low  pal¬ 
ings,  that  each  man,  as  he  walks  in  his  garden  in 
the  evening,  could,  if  he  were  suddenly  turned 
into  a  cow,  or  even  a  sheep,  obtain  an  easy  and 
refined  supper  off  his  neightior’s  flowers.  Indeed 
our  fences  are  our  weak  point,  and  we  not  unfre- 
(juently  find  in  the  morning  that  a  beast  strayed 
from  the  neighboring  common  lias  destroyed  our 
private  supply  of  lettuce,  and  mustard,  and  cress, 
or  that  a  nock  of  geese  are  quietly  breakfasting 
off  the  long  results  of  patient  watering  of  a  five- 
shilling  packet  of  hardy  annuals.  ■ 

On  second  thoughts,  if  we  have  an  individuality, 
it  Is  dogs.  We  all  have  a  dog;  why,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  say,  except  on  a  principle  iff  mutual 
annoyance  and  retaliation.  Here  again  our  fences 
betray  us.  There  Is  always  on  the  average  one 
dc^  to  be  seen  quietly  scratching  up  flowers  in  each 
garden,  which  dog  is  probably  out  of  sight  of  his 
own  residence,  and  very  likely  being  sought  for 
the  while  with  tender  cries  of  “  CharUe  ”  or  “  Pug- 
gle,”  by  a  tearful  domestic,  who  holds  in  her  hand 
a  broom-stick  with  which  she  has  just  administered 
a  sound  thrashing  to  some  one  cIm’s  “  Charlie  “  or 
“  Puggie.”  But  even  in  this  our  fate  controls  us  ; 
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we  hsTe  nothing  bigger  than  a  Skye  terrier,  for 
no  one  eke  has  time  to  give  a  large  dog  exereiae, 
or  a  yard  to  chiun  him  up  in. 

Did  I  say  no  one?  Forgive  me,  Jenkins:  but 
then  you  are  an  exception  to  every  mie.  Jenkiiw 
has  two  dogs,  both  bigger  than  himself,  which  he 
exercises  every  morning  between  six  and  eight, 
with  a  good  eight-mite  walk ;  he  then  goes  to 
town  and  does  his  da)’’s  work.  On  hie  return  be 
again  takes  out  the  big  brutes,  who  have  been 
haling  at  their  chaiiw  all  day,  for  another  long 
walk,  and  he  thinks  he  enjoys  lile.  Such  is  the 
Am  of  the  man  who  resists  the  decrees  of  fate ; 
determined  to  be  an  e.xception,  he  is  ignorant  that 
he  proves  the  rule. 

Other  exceptions  we  have,  but  as  a  rule  we  are 
sensible  enough  to  accept  our  conditions  ;  we  know 
we  are  Clockneys,  and  ape  not  a  profound  knowl¬ 
edge  of  agriculture  ;  that  we  have  chosen  to  live 
atSuburhopolis,  because  we  prefer  fiesh  air  to  Lon¬ 
don  smoke,  ease  to  conventionality,  and  trees  to 
chimney-pots,  not  because  we  believe  our  proper 
sphere  is  among  poets,  or  artists,  or  fanners ;  be¬ 
cause  we  can  enjoy  ourselves  more,  and  need  not 
spend  BO  much ;  in  a  word,  because  we  have  the 
sense  to  consult  at  once  our  own  inclinations  and 
pockets,  and  the  strength  to  live  our  own  lives  with¬ 
out  being  influenced  unduly  by  those  of  others. 
Our  society  is  not  aristocratic,  it  is  true,  but  it  is 
nearly  free  from  tnobbism ;  unconventional,  bot  not 
Bohemian ;  without  much  show,  but  ivith  much  hos¬ 
pitality  ;  not  sanctified,  but  without  vice ;  not  lux¬ 
urious,  but  comfortable;  inexpensive,  but  solvent; 
so  that,  on  the  whole,  the  law  of  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  has  led  to  no  bad  results  at  Suburbopolis,  and 
we  have  every  reason  to  be  thankful  to  the  authors 
of  our  being,  even  if  we  look  no  higher  thou  the 
railway  company  and  the  architect. 


A  GAB1BALDIA2J  ACCOUNT  OF  MENT^^VNA. 

Ih  a  singular  journal,  Zes  Eta/s  Unit  (TEurope, 
sprung  from  the  Geneva  Peace  Congress  of  last 
autumn,  and  professing  to  be  the  “  organ  of  the 
International  League  of  Poace  and  Liberty,”  —  die 
importance  of  which  as  an  element  in  Continental 
poutics  is  not  to  be  estimated  by  its  greater  or  less 
coBgmity  with  English  ta.stes  and  foelings,  —  there 
has  lately  appeared  a  remarkable  series  of  papers 
on  the  **  Roman  Campaign  of  1867,”  by  one  of 
Garibaldi’s  Lientenant-Cownels,  who  commanded 
his  second  column,  Frigyesi,  forming  the  most  com¬ 
plete  and  authentic  account  of  this  strange  adven¬ 
ture  which  has  yet  appeared  on  the  Garibaldian 
side.  The  writer  does  not  seem,  indeed,  to  have 
taken  part  in  the  first  portion  of  the  campaign, 
having  been  arrested  at  Florence  on  the  occasion 
of  Garibaldi’s  first  attempt  to  cross  the  frontier, 
and  forced  to  take  refoM  at  Geneva.  On  hearing, 
however,  that  the  expedition  was  persevered  in,  he 
‘‘succeeded,  by  means  of  several  changes  of  costume 
and  of  route,  in  deceiving  the  vigilance  of  the 
Royal  police”;  and  after  a  week  reached  Temi, 
wli^  he  found  a  good  many  comrades,  organized 
in  two  days  a  colomn  of  al^t  1,000  volunteers, 
and  having  sent  off  a  first  battalion  in  advance, 
left  OB  the  16th  of  October  with  the  two  others  to 
rejoin  Menotti  GaribaldL  We  have  here  clear 
proof  that  up  to  this  time  the  Kattazzi  Cabinet  was 
m  earnest  in  tryi^  to  st^  the  movement. 

On  the  t4th,  ^gyesi  received  the  first  intelli¬ 
gence  of  Garibaldi’s  having  passed  the  frontier,  and 


being  nlrendy  nigh  at  hand,  and  by  the  evening  he  hid 
rejoined  them.  Frigyesi  gives  fir^  his  own  lips  the 
story  of  Garibaldi's  escape  from  Caprera,  at  1 1  p.n., 
October  14,  in  a  small  noat  which  lay  ia  bis  tisy 
harbor  water-logged  and  abandoned,  to  the  isUad 
of  Maddalena,  where  “  Mrs.  Collins  ”  hid  him  till 
the  following  night,  when  crossing  the  island  on 
horseback,  he  left  for  Sardinia  in  another  boat,  which 
Uy  in  waiting  for  him.  In  Sardinia  a  rendezvuw 
was  missed  by  his  firiends ;  be  was  himself  recognized 
by  a  shepherd,  in  spite  of  a  dyed  beard  and  of  ad» 
guise.  Thoy  left,  however,  on  the  1 7th  for  the  Con* 
tinent,  and  on  the  16th,  the  night  being  very  dark, 
landed  at  Vada,  half  losing  themselves  in  sea-weed 
first  and  then  in  a  morass,  and  wandering  about  for 
hours  with  their  feet  constantly  in  water,  the  chief 
suffering,  moreover,  ranch  pain  from  bis  Aspromoute 
wound.  They  were,  however,  most  hospitably  re¬ 
ceived  at  last  by  the  Vada  fidk,  and  sent  on  in  caiti 
the  next  day  to  Leghorn,  thence  in  a  carriage  to 
Florence,  which  they  reached  on  the  XOth.  “  Par 
from  opposing  my  expedition  against  Rome,”  Gari- 
baldi  lays,  “  the  Government  authorized  me  to  speak 
to  the  people  ” ;  and  he  left  again  by  apecial  trria, 
amidst  the  acclaim  of  the  population.  In  short, 
the  Rattazzi  Cabinet  had  by  this  time  completed 
its  right-about-fime. 

The  soldiers,  meanwhile,  were  famished,  whikt 
Garibaldi  himself,  on  arriving,  had  not  yet  broken 
his  day’s  fast.  Yet  all  were  ready.  Colonel  Frigyen 
teUs  us,  to  march  on  at  once  to  Rome.  They  did 
inarch  on  that  evening,  but  to  Monte  Rotondn 
“  The  night  was  dark  and  cold,  the  road  preeipitoaa 
My  yonng  volunteers  had  no  oveiMslothing,  most  of 
them  were  very  lightly  clad,  many  barefoot.  Yet 
by  6  A.M.  we  were  before  Monte  Rotondo.”  The 
taking  of  this  latter  place  was  the  one  brilliant  ex¬ 
ploit  of  the  campaign.  The  Garibaldians  had  two 
“microscopic”  pieces  of  artillery,  which  they  hid 
carefully  to  conceal  their  smallness,  and  whose  voices 
they  tried  to  swell  by  shouting  the  Garibaldi  Hvimi. 
They  were  armed  with  old  rusty  umskets ;  their  am- 
mnnition  failed  partially  in  the  midst  of  the  fight 
They  had  to  attack  a  walled  town  on  a  height,  of 
which  every  window,  every  crack  in  the  wall  wm 
defended ;  two  pieces  of  cannon  (a  24-pounder  and 
a  12-pounder)  stood  before  the  p;ate.  The  fight 
lasted  all  the  day  of  the  25th  October,  till  7  p.m., 
when  the  white  flag  was  hung  out.  The  two  pieces 
of  cannon,  300  prisoners,  50  horses,  besides  arras 
and  ammunition,  were  the  fruits  of  victory.  Scarcely 
had  the  capitulation  been  completed  when  a  reliev¬ 
ing  column  appear^  which  hastily  fell  back  at 
sight  of  the  Ganbaldian  flag. 

Colonel  Frigyesi  does  not  state  what  the  action 
at  Monte  Rotondo  cost  the  Garibaldians.  As.-niiii- 
in^,  however,  that  it  was  worth  while  to  pay  the 
pnee,  whatever  it  might  be,  for  the  acniiisition  of  a 
stronghold  overlooking  the  Tiber  valley  and  the 
road  and  railway  to  Rome,  the  want  of  promptnest 
in  following  up  his  victory  becomes  henceforth  in¬ 
conceivable  in  an  experienced  partisan  chief,  who, 
better  than  Marshal  Saxe,  should  have  known  that 
“  victories  are  not  won  with  men’s  arms,  but  with 
their  legs.”  Monte  Rotondo  was  stormed,  we  have 
seen,  on  the  25th ;  on  the  27th  only,  in  the  after-  | 
noon.  Colonel  Frigyesi  resumed  his  advanca  On  | 
the  evening  of  the  28th  be  was  occupying  Caatel 
Ginbileo,  Sette  Bagni,  Villa  Spttda,  the  Colie  Ser- 
pentino,  lighting  a  long  line  of  fires  to  warn  the 
Romans  of  their  liberators’  approach.  On  the  29th, 
in  the  morning,  they  saw  Rome  before  them,  and 
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\  BO  one,  he  telb  ue,  had  any  doubt  of  succooding. 
But  an  order  of  the  day  took  now  the  place  of  an 
advance:  on  the  next  day  a  forward  movement 
I  vas  begun,  then  countermanded,  and  in  the  night 
I  a  retreat  upon  Monte  Rotondo  was  ordered.  On 
(he  Ist  November  another  order  of  the  day  pro- 
j  toted  against  the  French  invasion.  On  the  2d, 
at  night,  Frigyesi  received  the  order  to  march  the 
.  following  morning  towards  Montana. 

Many  of  the  volunteers  had  meanwhile  lost  heart, 
i  They  ha<l  looked  upon  Rome  on  the  29th  of 
[  October  8,000  strong.  On  the  4th  of  November, 
at  11.90  A.  M.,  they  were  but  4,529  on  the  road  to 
i  Uentaua,  with  the  enemy  in  front  of  them,  with  no 
'  artillery  but  their  two  captured  guns,  each  with 
1  70  charges,  and  Frigyesi’s  “  pocket  cannon  ” 

,  without  ammunition,  and  only  twenty  men  mounted. 

I  The  6ght  began  by  a  front  and  flank  attack  of  the 
I  Pap.d  troops  on  a  covering  battalion  of  the  Gari- 
1  baldian  vanguard  under  ^iellotti,  as  it  debouched 
I  fiom  Montana,  but  soon  became  general.  Garibaldi 
;  not  choosing  to  allow  his  men  to  be  crushed. 

After  falling  back  step  by  st^  under  the  walls  of 
!  Hentana,  there  was  a  moment.  Colonel  Frigyesi  tells 
:  Of,  when,  thanks  to  the  eflective  Are  of  their  artil- 
;  bfr  and  to  an  Impetuous  bayonet  charge,  the  Gari- 
!  haldlau.s  remained  masters  of  the  field,  and  deemed 
I  themselves  the  victors.  But  tlicy  ha<l  evidently  been 
onUnan(cuvred,  as  the  enemy,  more  numerous,  now 
!  tiied  a  rapid  flanking  movement,  before  which  they 
I  had  to  retreat.  In  vain  they  try  again  three  des¬ 
perate  bayonet  charges,  tbeir  aniinunltlon  being  al- 
I  atost  all  exhausted.  In  the  midst  of  the  last  —  4 
'  p.  II.  —  the  “  hymn  of  St.  Chassepot  ”  breaks  on  their 
'  ears.  “  Henceforth  it  is  no  more  a  battle,  but  a 
I  massacre.  How  are  we  killed  ?  Who  kills  us  ? 
Without  knowing,  we  defend  ourselves  still.”  But 
at  5  they  have  to  make  their  final  retreat,  a  move¬ 
ment  which  is  effected  in  good  order,  unmolested  by 
the  enemy,  who  remains  encam()cd  on  some  neigh¬ 
boring  heights.  So  desperate,  however,  was  the 
CMdition  of  the  Garlbaldians  that  during  the  fight 
and  on  the  return  to  Monte  Rotondo,  Colonel  Frig¬ 
yesi  was  obliged  himself  to  pick  up  the  ammunition 
contained  in  the  pouches  of  the  dead  and  wounded. 
In  order  to  distribute  it  cartridge  by  cartridge  to  his 
men !  Yet  he  declares  that  the  total  number  of 
deaths  among  the  Garibaldians  was  but  200  (the 

tol50  seems  to  be  a  mistake,  as  the  total  of 
and  wounded  is  given  at  406),  whilst  the 
allies  had  256 ;  and  of  wounded  Garibaldians,  206. 
And  he  goes  on  to  say  —  somewhat  inconsistently, 
it  would  seem,  with  what  he  had  stated  above  — 
that  fighting  in  open  order,  whilst  the  enemy  fought 
often  in  close  order  and  in  echelon,  and  firing  at  very 
short  distances,  Garibaldi’s  wretched  guns  had  really 
as  much  effect  as  the  Chassepots.  As  to  the  Papal 
artillery  —  two  batteries  —  he  declares  it  was  so 
badly  served  that  it  did  not  cost  the  Garibaldians  a 
scratch. 

It  follows  from  his  narrative  that,  although  at  one 
particular  period  the  Garibaldians  thought  the  day 
their  own,  yet  it  is  nevertheless  true,  as  stated  by 
their  opponents,  that  they  were  practically  defeated 
by  the  Pontificals,  at  the  time  when  the  French 
with  their  Chassepots  came  up,  and  that  the  effect 
of  these  was  rather  moral  than  material.  It  is  really 
absurd  to  use  the  word  “  massacre  ”  of  an  a^on  in 
which,  by  the  writer’s  own  showing,  the  total  loss  in 
killed  and  wounded  was  only  406,  in  killed  not  more 
than  200,  out  of  a  force  of  4,529 ;  and  would  be  so, 
even  had  the  Chassepots  been  at  work  from  the  be¬ 


ginning,  instead  of  only  making  their  appearance 
within  the  last  hour.  On  the  other  hand.  Colonel 
Frigyesi  points  out  several  faults  committed  by  the 
enemy,  including  especially  the  omission  to  cut  off 
the  Garibahlian  retreat.  He  ma<le  all  his  prepara¬ 
tions,  the  writer  says,  for  attacking  Monte  Rotondo 
on  the  following  morning,  forgetting  only  one  thing, 
that  it  might  he  evacuated  ue  same  evening,  and 
leaving  open  the  Monte  Rotondo  station,  the  road 
to  Rome,  and  three  fourths  of  the  space  into  which 
the  Garibaldians  might  have  been  hemmed  up.  But 
the  retreat  was  begun  at  8  p.m.  ;  by  midnight  Monte 
Rotondo  was  evacuated,  and  on  the  following  day 
they  had  passed  the  frontier  without  again  seeing 
the  enemy.  One  cannot  forbear  asking,  —  were 
they  not  allowed  to  escape  ?  Would  it  really  have 
suited  the  lord  of  the  Tuileries  either  to  have  such  a 
risoner  as  Garibaldi  on  his  own  hands,  or  to  leave 
ini  to  the  temler  mercy  of  the  Pontificals  ? 

On  the  whole,  it  seems  difficult  to  avoid  drawing 
the  following  conclusions  from  Colonel  Frigyesi’s 
interesting  and  evidently  honest  narrative  ;  'The 
Garibaldians  fought  most  bravely,  but  whatever 
slender  chance  of  success  they  had  was  ruined  by  ip- 
resolution  and  bad  generalship ;  they  were  oatma- 
nccuvred  in  battle  as  well  as  overpowered  ly  nnm- 
bers ;  and  the  door  was  purposely  left  open  for  their 
escape.  It  is  not  the  less  certain  that  the  half-starved 
and  ill-clad  men  who  could  carry  by  assault  a  moun¬ 
tain  position  defended  by  artillery,  charge  repeated¬ 
ly  with  tlie  bayonet  an  enemy  far  superior  in  num¬ 
bers,  and  meet  the  fire  of  breech-loaders  with  maty 
old  muskets,  are  foes  whom,  on  equal  terms,  no  army 
in  Europe  could  afford  to  disdain.  Nor  should  any 
military  men  turn  away  in  supercilious  disdain  from 
the  following  conclusions  of  one  fresh  from  an  en¬ 
counter  with  the  most  deadly  weapons  yet  used  in 
fight : — 

“  The  finest  weapons  are  worth  less  than  is  sup¬ 
posed.  After  the  most  loudly  praised  inventions  for 
destruction,  man  remains  by  far  the  most  valuable 
utility,  even  from  the  military  point  of  view.  A 
chief  who  will  know  well  how  to  dispose  his  forces  in 
open  order  will  always  beat  an  enemy  operating  in 
close  order.  In  other  words,  guerilla  warfare,  de¬ 
fensive,  revolutionary  warfare,  the  only  one  which 
is  not  criminal,  is  not  anti-human,  shall  one  day  give 
victory  to  peoples  over  despots.  The  ohl  system 
will  he  vanquished  ;  the  volunteer  will  kill  the  sol¬ 
dier.” 
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TncRE  are  two  principal  pitfalls  into  either  of 
which  the  traveller  is  in  eqnal  peril  of  tumbling,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  mood  and  character.  He  may  either 
insist  upon  finding  everything  that  he  sees  abroad 
much  better  managed,  much  handsomer,  more  im- 
ressive,  and  in  every  aspect  superior  to  things  at 
ome ;  or  else  he  may  resolutely  persuade  himself 
and  anybody  who  will  listen  to  him,  that  everything 
abroad  is  a  long  way  inferior  and  much  worse  man¬ 
aged.  In  the  first  excitement  of  travel,  the  former 
is  the  more  common  and  natural  mood.  Novelty 
of  scene  and  circumstance  are  exhilarating.  They 
stimulate  one’s  observation,  and,  like  other  stimulat¬ 
ing  agencies,  inevitably  dispose  one  to  see  things 
through  a  brighter  medium  than  usual.  This  fact, 
indeed,  is  one  of  the  main  recommendations  of  for¬ 
eign  travel.  'The  novelty  of  surrounding  things,  the 
different  appearance  of  the  streets,  the  variety  of 
expression  and  of  costume,  the  little  or  great  de- 
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Ipartures  from  English  usage  in  the  thousand  details 
of  living,  —  all  this  sharpens  the  observation,  tills  us 
with  interest,  and  so  refreshes  the  mind  in  a  way 
that  no  amount  of  travel  in  familiar  places  could 
possibly  do. 

This  is  all  very  well  and  excellent  in  itself,  only 
it  may  carry  us  much  too  far.  Under  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  the  new,  we  forget  the  good  sides  of  the  old, 
I  and  vow  impatiently  that  the  new  and  the  foreign 
is  superior.  How  much  better,  we  exclaim,  do  the 
French  or  the  Americans  understand  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  social  life  than  we  English  do!  Compare 
i  the  cafes  and  the  delightful  restaurants  of  the  boule- 
I  vards  with  the  frowzy  London  eating-houses  ;  com¬ 
are  the  social  table  (Fhole  of  a  Paris  or  New  York 
otel  with  the  surliness  of  a  solitary  meal  in  an  Eng¬ 
lish  codee-room;  bow  far  better  the  adroit  and 
chatty  gar9on  or  self-possessed  kneller,  or  even  the 
clumsy  but  good-humored  negro,  than  the  stolid, 
greasy,  incompetent  English  waiter,  —  always  either 
too  servile  or  else  too  sulky.  And  so  on,  through 
every  point.  One  sees  nothing  but  what  is  bright 
and  convenient  and  agreeable.  Our  own  country 

i  sinks  into  a  miserable  position  among  the  civilized 
nations  of  the  earth.  Everybody  to  whom  we  are 
introduced  impresses  us  wonderfully.  We  analyze 
him,  and  classify  him,  and  look  upon  him  as  a  type, 
finding  twenty  points  in  which  his  type  is  unspeak¬ 
ably  above  the  average  of  one’s  countrymen.  Mar¬ 
tin  Chuzzlewit  was  told  that  every  other  person  he 
met  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  in  the  coun- 
I  try  ;  but  this  is  just  what  an  anient  and  ingenuous 
traveller  is  most  anxious  to  believe.  Every  other 
person  he  meets,  to  him,  is  remarkable.  By  the  end 
of  bis  first  twenty-four  hours  in  a  foreign  country  he 
has  formed  a  final  and  comprehensive  generalization 

I  as  to  the  character  of  the  people  whom  he  has  come 
to  visit,  and  in  this  character  are  commonly  included 
most  of  the  virtues  that  mankind  have  hitherto  dis¬ 
covered. 

As  he  sits  down  to  the  composition  of  his  diary, 
I  he  unconsciously  proceeds  to  analyze  his  own  fond 
ideal  of  perfection,  and  to  predicate  it  all  of  his 
acquaintances  of  the  day.  Energj’,  vivacity,  appre¬ 
hensiveness,  breadth,  and  all  other  fine  qualities  are 
possessed  by  this  or  that  happy  people  in  a  degree 
unknown  in  the  traveller’s  own  less  fortunate  land ; 
■  at  every  pioint  the  comparison  turns  against  his 
I  countrymen  and  their  system  of  living  and  think- 
I  ing.  Bare  crumbs  and  scraps  of  moral  or  intel- 

♦  lectual  worth  are  left  to  fall  to  their  portion ;  scanty 

I  parings  that  remain  after  the  Ciirving  of  the  foreign 
idol.  By  any  by,  however,  the  traveller  becomes 
a  little  embarrassed.  His  admiration  docs  not  fade 
I  or  suiTer  any  tarnishing  or  diminution,  but  be  ex- 
i  pericnces  a  lack  of  new  phrases  and  new  types. 
Individuals  arc  many,  but  >>'.0  ai<‘  few,  and  as  he 
has  used  up  the  latter  ve^y  early  in  (be  day,  while 
the  stream  of  acquaj2:’4.ances  still  flows  an,  he  has 
nothing  for  it  but  to  repeat  the  superlatives  which 
he  too  rashly  need  up  at  the  first  start.  After  a 
time,  all  but  the  most  ardent  begin  to  find  this  not 
only  eml.'urrassing,  but  even  a  little  ludicrous  As 
they  g;;i  leisure  to  turn  to  the  early  pages  of  their 
!  .journal,  and  so  come  on  gradually  up  to  the  actual 
date,  they  arc  startled  at  the  number  of  astounding 
I  persons  whom  they  have  been  lortunatc  to  un-.et. 
Yet  on  taking  stock  of  the  net  or  gross  result  of  nil 
these  Etu]>endou3  and  overwhelming  impression), 
they  find  that  very  little  has  come  of  them  all.  A 
retrospect  in  soberer  mood  reveals  to  them  th.at 
after  all,  they  have  been  holding  intercourse  wilh 
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good,  honest,  average  human  beings,  at  hottoa 
extremely  like  the  human  beings  whom  they  ire 
accustomed  to  meet  at  home ;  only  at  home  familin<. 
ity  and  use  rather  blind  us  to  the  virtues  of  people 
around  its.  Except  In  the  case  of  unusually  arnte 
observers,  we  do  not  discover  characteristic  dif 
ferences  of  type  at  the  first  or  the  second  glance. 
What  this  discloses  is  the  stock  base  of  character, 
which  is  much  the  same  all  the  world  over.  TV 
difference  in  mental  tone  and  temper  between  u 
Englishman  and  a  Frenchman,  or  between  an  ii- 
habitant  of  the  Old  World  and  an  inhabitant  of  the 
New,  breaks  fully  upon  us  only  after  some  consider¬ 
able  use  and  time.  Meanwhile,  we  mistake  our  mere 
preconceived  ideas  about  national  types  for  actml 
and  recognizable  corroborations  of  them. 

Admitting'  th.at  a  fixed  conviction,  made  up  be¬ 
forehand,  that  we  are  coin"  to  see  a  finer  country 
with  a  better-organized  life  than  our  own,  is  a  very 
decided  error  in  a  traveller,  we  may  also  agree 
that  the  opposite  predetermination  to  be  satisW 
with  nothing  is  a  far  wordh  error.  'The  gushing 
traveller  at  least  has  his  mind  open  to  all  that 
he  sees ;  he  gets  all  the  increased  width  of  vision 
which  sympathy  confers,  while  subsequent  reflection 
is  pretty  sure  to  induce  him  to  modify  and  comet 
whatever  excesses  of  admiration  he  may  have  been 
led  into.  But  he  who  goes  forth  over  the  face  d 
the  earth,  carrying  his  Britannic  spirit  closely  along 
with  him,  full  of  cavil  and  growling  and  caption 
preference  of  what  is  confessedly  inferior  at  home 
to  what  is  confessedly  better  abroad,  —  this  sort 
of  traveller  is  hopeless.  He  h<as  no  enjoyment 
while  he  is  away.  When  he  returns  he  proves  to 
have  received  no  edification.  What  he  has  seen, 
he  has  seen,  but  the  new  and  unfamiliar  experi¬ 
ences,  so  fiir  from  refreshing  and  renewing  his  soul, 
have  only  skimmed  ineffectually  over  the  surface  of 
it.  'The  mental  records  of  his  travels  are  written  f: 
in  water  or  in  sand.  All  that  remains  is  an  acid 
sediment  of  prejudice.  It  is  to  be  obsen’ed  that 
travellers  of  this  stamp  alwaj's  hover  about  the  trifles 
of  the  country  they  visit  'Tliey  detest  a  nation 
that  can  dine  without  a  pint  of  sherry,  and  drinh  . 
iced  water  instead.  They  despise  a  country  where,  . 
instead  of  paying  a  ’bus  conductor  rationally  at  the  | 
door,  you  have  to  thrust  your  fare  through  a  hole  at  | 
the  back  of  the  driver’s  seat.  Tliey  cannot  undere 
stand  how  a  human  being  in  his  sen-ses  will  consent 
to  live  in  a  land  where  a  man  cannot  have  a  first- 
class  compartment  of  a  railway  carriage  to  himself  '  | 
if  he  likes  to  pay  for  it.  Tliey  will  listen  to  no  ; 
praises  of  the  principles  of  government  or  the  ; 
social  system  of  a  people  who  chew  tobacco  .and  - 
copiou-sly  spit.  Every  petty  mortification,  every  j 
slight  personal  inconvenience,  counts  for  so  much,  j 
that  they  have  no  patience  left  for  the  consideration  : 
of  the  weightier  matters  that  ought  to  occupy  the  j 
attention  of  an.vbody  aspiring  to  the  character  of  | 
intelligent  traveller.  1 

If  the  beer  of  a  country  is  not  gooil,  then  they  ! 
will  not  think  about  its  form  of  government,  or  its 
religion,  or  its  social  tendencies ;  if  a  country  has  no 
h.ansom  cabs,  why  waste  time  in  meditating  on  its 
place  in  the  growth  of  civilization  ?  if  you  m.ay  not 
have  your  surly  meal  in  your  private  room  without 
paying  double  the  ordinary  fee,  why  should  you  con¬ 
sider  the  contributions  of  such  a  country  to  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  mankind  ?  Unless  the  manners  and  cus¬ 
toms  are,  in  every  trifling  detail,  those  In  which  the 
traveller  has  been  brought  up,  then  he  insists  in  his 
own  mind  that  there  is  no  inch  of  common  ground 
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iKtween  himself  and  his  entertainers,  and  that  thej  I 
jetcrre  no  serious  thinking  at  his  hands.  Everv 
Bstion  is,  to  his  mind,  essentialljr  barbarous  which 
does  not  conform  in  social  details  to  the  ordinary 
home  pattern.  This  grossly  crude  notion  is  charac- 
Mristic  of  too  many  Englishmen,  but  perha|w  we 
luy  be  a  little  consoled  in  reflecting  that  it  is  the 
characteristic  of  all  Frenchmen. 

A  eood  deal  of  the  folly  of  both  these  kinds  of 
trsTeilers  would  be  avoided  if  they  would  take  the 
puns  to  reflect  that  among  nations  of  equal  civiliza- 
tioo,  that  is  to  say,  among  all  highly  civilized  na¬ 
tions,  —  the  substratum  of  manners  is  pretty  much 
the  same  in  one  country  as  in  another.  In  the  fun¬ 
damental  points  of  manners  they  are  tolerably  alike, 
because  manners  arc  the  superficial  outside  of  morals, 
and  civilized  morality  is  essentially  uniform  at  any 
given  period.  The  views  of  an  Englishman  and  an 
Asaerican  upon  the  serious  virtues  m  life  are  tolera¬ 
bly  alike,  though  there  may  be  many  degrees  of  dif- 
fcrence  in  the  perfection  which  individuals  may 
attain  in  performance.  •  What  the  traveller  should 
remember  is,  that  any  two  national  characters  have 
mnch  more  of  what  is  common  to  both  than  either 
bas  of  what  is  peculiar  to  itself 

If  we  could  enumerate  the  qualities  of  the  Eng- 
GAman,  the  American,  and  the  Frenchman,  we 
Aoald  find  that  those  in  which  they  are  alike  are 
Doch  more  numerous  than  those  in  which  they 
difer,  and  not  only  more  numerous,  but  that  they 
ue  those  which  weigh  most  also.  In  the  bases  and 
mainsprings  of  conduct,  the  various  civilized  peoples 
imong  whom  we  travel  resemble  one  another  very 
closely.  To  bear  this  in  mind  is  to  guard  yourself 
aKke  against  wholesale  and  extravagant  exaltation 
on  the  one  hand,  and  wholesale  and  extravarant 
depreciation  on  the  other.  The  great  object  in  ufe, 
pomps  above  all  others,  is  to  learn  to  discriminate, 
—to  abstain  with  something  like  horror  from  whole¬ 
sale  denunciation  or  wholesale  panegyric  of  bodies 
and  sets  of  men,  and  especially  from  inferring  a 
long  chain  of  virtues  or  vilenesses  from  a  single 
incident  which  happens  to  please  or  displease  one’s 
own  private  taste.  Accidental  peculiarities  are  not 
the  infallible  stamps  and  tests  of  an  entire  national 
character.  On  the  contrary,  most  of  those  things 
which  most  strike  the  traveller  on  first  entering  a 
country  he  afterwards  perceives,  if  he  be  a  judicious 
man,  to  have  been  least  indicative  of  any  deeper 
dung  worth  noticing.  The  temptation  is  naturally 
very  strong  to  generalize  to  unknown  lengths  from 
inching  which  is  unusnal;  but  nobody  is  fit  to 
travel,  or  is  any  the  better  for  travelling,  who  does 
not  know  how  to  resist  this  especial  temptation. 
Reflecting  how  much  men  are  alike  at  bottom,  we 
apcline  to  infer  that  because  a  nation  takes  iced 
water  instead  of  sherry  at  dinner,  or  lives  in  houses 
wrich  are  made  extremely  hot  with  stove-pipes  and 
injections  of  heated  air,  or  spits  forth  tobacco-juice 
profusely  and  promiscuously,  therefore  it  is  given 
op  either  to  depravity  or  barbarism.  Such  things 
are  the  accidents.  Note  them,  and  pass  on.  Re¬ 
member  how  the  accidental  and  the  individual 
strike  us  first,  and  how  far  it  is  from  being  a  wide 
enough  base  for  a  general  law.  The  root  of  a  mat¬ 
ter  is  that  which  we  discover  last  of  all.  The  rash¬ 
ness  of  drawing  one’s  final  ideas  of  a  nation  from 
the  life  of  the  Kmgest  hotel  in  its  largest  town  does 
not  become  thoroughly  visible  to  a  man  until  he 
has  gone  to  some  other  town.  Even  a  movement  to 
another  hotel  may  suffice  to  awaken  him. 

But  a  great  many  people  even  now  will  tranquil¬ 


ly  talk  about  the  character  of  the  French  as  a  thing 
known  to  them  from  unimpeachable  personal  in¬ 
spection,  albeit  the  field  of  their  observation  was  no 
wider  than  the  Hdtel  du  Louvre,  and  the  people 
whom  they  saw  walking  about  the  streets.  In  the 
same  adventuroos  spirit  they  will  ascertain  all  abont 
America  by  staying  at  the  biggest  caravanserai  they 
can  find  in  each  of  some  four  or  five  of  the  main 
Atlantic  cities.  IVhat  should  we  think  of  the  for¬ 
eigner  who  should  lay  down  the  law  about  the  con¬ 
dition  and  prospects  of  England  because  he  had 
stayed  a  fortnight  in  the  Charing  Cross  Hotel,  an¬ 
other  at  the  Queen’s  in  Manchester,  a  third  at  Liv¬ 
erpool,  and  so  on  for  six  months  ?  Such  a  man 
could  generalize  about  English  waiters  and  hotel 
prices  and  average  fare ;  but  of  English  character 
he  would  know  nothing  in  the  world. 

It  must  be  said  that  if  the  travellers  often  miscon¬ 
ceive  their  own  business,  foreigners  quite  as  often 
are  ready  in  some  way  or  other  to  help  them  to  a 
misconception.  They  insist  upon  their  guest  going 
to  see  a  dozen  things  for  which  he  docs  not  care  a 
jot,  while  they  rather  dissnade  him  from  seeing  a 
dozen  other  things  which  would  really  be  fnll  of 
interest  and  instruction  to  him.  Sights,  it  is  not 
too  mnch  to  say,  are  the  traveller’s  bane.  The 
regular  sights  and  shows  of  most  places  are  precise-  j 
ly  those  which  no  sensible  man  would  cross  the 
street  to  see.  Take  colnmns,  for  example.  From 
Baalbec  to  Baltimore  the  traveller  is  the  victim  of 
colnmns.  Nobody  who  comes  from  the  country  or 
from  abroad  is  supposed  to  have  seen  London  un¬ 
less  he  has  been  to  the  top  of  the  Monument  in 
Fish  Street  Hill.  In  other  places,  to  mount  np 
some  fabulous  number  of  steps  and  from  the  top  to 
get  a  bird’s  eye  view  of  housetops  is  the  one  per¬ 
formance  exacted  of  every  traveller,  the  one  in¬ 
structive  thing  that  zealous  and  hospitable  citizens 
have  to  show  him. 

Bird’s-eye  views  are  excellent  things  for  birds, 
but  the  proper  study  of  mankind  Is  man.  One 
wants  to  see  cither  nature  in  some  rare  and  remark¬ 
able  form,  or  else  one  of  the  thousand  shapes  of  the 
manifestation  of  human  effort.  People  will  not  un¬ 
derstand  this.  Consequently,  unwise  hosts  drag  the 
guest  to  see  all  the  little  local  lions,  which  promibly 
to  him  are  no  more  than  asses  in  the  lion’s  skin ; 
■while  unwise  travellers  waste  their  energies  over 
these  fruitless  fragmentary  sights,  and  return  dissat¬ 
isfied  and  unimproved,  they  hardly  know  why.  It 
is  true  that  travel  refi^hes  a  man  by  taking  him 
out  of  his  groove,  but  if  it  takes  him  so  far  out  as  to 
remove  him  fbom  all  the  sorts  of  objects  in  which  he 
has  trained  himself  to  take  an  interest,  then  travel 
only  bores  him.  Wi.sdom  therefore  for  him  consists 
in  a  firm  refusal  to  yield  to  the  mistaken  importuni¬ 
ties  of  natives ;  in  a  serene  chalking  ont  of  nis  own 
course,  and  an  intrepid  adherence  to  it  in  the  face 
of  their  astonishment,  and  sometimes  of  their  dis¬ 
gust. 
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Literatcre  is  not  what  it  used  to  be-;  neither 
are  literary  men.  We  have  abolbhed  Grub  Street. 
Nowadaj-s  the  smart  journalist  talks  with  an  easy 
affability  about  his  ’47  port;  he  has  a  prettv  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  coachbuilder’s  bills ;  his  knowledge 
of  swell  furniture  is  vast  and  profound.  Our  au¬ 
thors  no  longer  read  their  fate  in  the  awfwl  counte¬ 
nance  of  a  publisher ;  the  publisher,  instead,  plants 
cunning  man-traps,  and  rejoices  when  he  captures 
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young  Fortunatus,  who  can  scarcely  spare  time 
from  his  ride  in  the  Row,  his  dinner  at  the  club, 
and  his  stall,  to  throw  off  one  or  two  of  those 
sparkling  P%es  of  MS.  which  cause  the  wheels  of 
his  butterny-Ufe  to  roll.  So  bright  and  beautiful  is 
the  existence  of  the  young  author,  that  we  find  gen¬ 
tlemen  in  all  other  kinds  of  employment  seduced 
into  more  or  less  covert  attempts  at  literature.  The 
heavy  and  melancholy  person  who  has  been  a  couple 
of  years  a  member  of  a  certain  club  without  having 
spoken  to  any  other  member ;  whose  large  neck-tie, 
gorgei^  lapels,  and  hair  part^  in  the  middle  are  the 
insignia  of  his  sacred  ouiee  of  Jldneur ;  who  yawns 
at  creation  until  dinner-time,  dines,  and  yawns 
again  ;  even  he,  all  at  once,  and  caring  nothing  for 
the  shock  the  intelligence  may  give  you,  informs 
you  that  he  is  the  author  of  this  or  the  other  bril¬ 
liant  series  of  papers  in  this  or  the  other  magazine, 
lie  is  the  new  type  of  author.  Instead  of  beii^  a 
withered,  crouchmg,  pitiable,  and  ragged  object, 
our  modem  man  of  letters  has  the  appearance  of  a 
pouter  pigeon.  He  has  the  manners,  the  dress,  and 
the  intellectual  forehead  of  George  IV. ;  and  he 
speaks  of  his  little  efibrts  in  literature  as  a  sort  of 
graceful  break  to  the  monotony  of  life,  —  a  comic 
assumption  of  the  teacher’s  vocation  W  which  nei¬ 
ther  he  nor  his  reader  is  humbugged.  The  teacher’s 
vocation  ?  Our  modern  Montaigne  knows  he  has 
nothing  to  say  but  what  has  been  said  before ; 
enough  if  he  can  make  people  lai^h  by  his  pleasant 
little  sketches  of  his  own  oddities  of  feeling  and 
observation. 

Hence  comes  literary  veal,  —  an  unwholesome 
food,  without  a  parUcle  of  blood  In  it,  indigestible, 
innutritious,  and  surprisingly  cheap.  For  although 
the  demand  for  this  sort  of  immature  literature  is 
very  great,  so  is  the  supply ;  and  it  is  only  by  the 
facility  with  which  the  tradesman  can  fill  the  mar¬ 
ket  with  his  wares  that  he  manages  to  drink  nothing 
leas  than  Beaune  to  his  dinner.  At  the  present 
moment  every  stall  in  the  market  is  stuffed  with 
veal.  Three  fourths  of  the  novels  published  every 
month  are  nothing  but  veal.  Veal  stares  us  in  the 
face  when  we  take  up  a  skilling  magazine  (if  It  be 
neither  St.  Paul’s  nor  the  Comhill,  in  which  it  ap¬ 
pears  only  occasionally)  ;  and  who  takes  up  a  vol¬ 
ume  of  verse  without  being  sure  of  meeting  with 
veal  ?  We  do  not  at  all  mean  to  say  that  the  Grab 
Street  generation  of  writers  supplied  nothing  but 
sound  and  wholesome  roast-beef;  only  that  the 
crowd  of  fashionable  idiots,  men  and  women,  who 
have  recently  turned  authors,  have  abnormally  in¬ 
creased  the  production  of  that  unsatisfactory  kind 
of  food  which  we  call  literary  veal.  The  worst  fea¬ 
ture  about  literary  veal  is  that  it  tries  to  look  like 
beef.  No  apoplectic  swelling  of  the  veins,  however, 
will  delmle  the  connoisseur  into  the  belief  that  this 
flaccid,  limp,  colorless  substance  is  in  any  way  easy 
of  digestion ;  and  the  most  that  can  be  said  for  it  is 
that  It  is  sometimes  not  unpleasant  to  the  palate. 
“  A.  K.  H.  B.,”  for  instance,  is  a  noted  purveyor  of 
veal ;  and  he  is  one  of  the  best  He  has  caught  a 
trick  in  cooking  calfs-flesh  that  makes  it  look  re¬ 
markably  like  roasted  ox.  But  the  ordinary  veal- 
seller,  whom  we  meet  in  magazines  and  novds,  is 
far  behind  “  A.  K.  H.  B.”  What  he  offers  us  is  as 
nerveless  as  if  the  calf  had  been  killed  by  lightning. 

The  “  amateurishness  ”  of  a  great  deal  ^at  ap¬ 
pears  in  our  magazine-literature  is  simply  astound¬ 
ing  ;  and  can  omy  be  accounted  for  on  the  suppo- 
siuon  that  there  is  a  large  number  of  people  wnose 
immature  intellect  requires  to  be  nourished  by  im¬ 


mature  food.  The  amazing  commonplaces 
are  advanced  as  new  philosophical  problems ;  the 
jokes  of  ancient  lineage  which  appear  in  a  fiwh 
costume ;  the  old,  old  methods  of  producing  pathstic 
scenes;  and,  worst  of  all,  the  heartrending  eSbrU 
at  being  funny,  are  all  so  much  literary  veal.  Bat 
the  distinctive  mark  of  the  dealer  in  veal  lies  in  hs 
cynicism.  Frank,  smart  cynicism,  with  a  fresh  lit¬ 
erary  flavor  in  it,  is  a  very  delicious  thing ;  but  veal¬ 
like  cynicism  is  the  most  nauseous  and  iruitlea 
literary  efforts.  The  helpless  echoes  of  trenchant 
sayings  which  are  now  historical  ofiered  us  by  thii 
amateur  cynicism  is  nothing  less  than  an  imperti¬ 
nence.  Sentiment  in  the  veal  state  is  scarcely  bat¬ 
ter.  Who  does  not  know  the  melancholy  spectach 
presented  by  a  big,  lubberly  boy  of  fourteen  when 
he  falls  in  love  with  his  cousin,  and  eats  his  pud¬ 
ding  —  for  “  calf-love  ”  does  not  interfere  with  ap¬ 
petite  —  with  manifold  and  rather  vague  sigla  ? 
Set  that  interesting  young  gentleman  to  write  dowi 
his  experiences  of  love ;  a^  him  to  crj'stallize  hii 
woes  into  the  form  of  a  dozen  general  axioms  aa 
the  miseries  of  unrequited  affection  ;  and  you  shall 
have  an  excellent  specimen  of  that  sentimental  veal 
which  in  plenty  of  modem  novels  passes  muster  lot 
honest  roast-b^f.  There  will  be  a  general  feebl^ 
ness  about  his  generalizations  ;  a  want  of  color  lika 
to  that  which  is  produced  by  Inhumanly  torturing  the 
calf  while  alive, — the  very  process  he  has  undergona. 

There  is  one  difference  l^tween  veal  and  litenrj 
veal.  The  former,  had  it  been  permitted  its  natu¬ 
ral  growth  and  development,  would  have  becosw 
beef;  while  the  latter  is  not  a  stage  in  any  prooesi, 
but  a  final  result  Length  of  years  does  not  chaogi 
the  purveyor  of  literary  veal  into  the  purveyor  of 
literary  b^f.  Amateurishness  of  expression  may  ba 
cured  by  experience ;  but  amateurishness  of  idea, 
which  is  tlie  fatal  aspect  of  all  veal-literature,  is  tba 
result  of  deficiency  In  mental  capacity.  A  youth 
of  twenty  may  write  sound  literature ;  a  man 
sixty  may  turn  out  the  rawest  and  most  flavorleH 
of  veal.  Poverty  of  intellect,  not  youth,  is  tba 
source  which  supplies  the  vast  quantities  of  literarr 
veal  which  are  now  offered  to  us  on  every  hand- 
One  cannot  easily  decide  whether  it  is  an  imperioia 
necessity  to  have  some  sort  of  pabulum,  or  whether 
it  is  a  false  taste  on  the  part  of  the  public  which 
compels  it  to  draw  from  such  a  source ;  but  the  fact 
remains  that  this  insipidity,  this  veal,  is  eagerly 
bought,  and  its  vendors  handsomely  rewarded.  Ds 
we  not  meet  with  it  everywhere,  graced  with  all  the 
adventitious  luds  of  gilding,  illustration,  and  gor 
geous  binding  ? 

Is  not  Mr.  Mudie  oppressed  by  the  clamor  for  it; 
and  do  not  young  ladies  of  irreproachable  manners, 
themselves  in  the  veal  period  of  life,  weep  silently 
over  it  and  love  it  ?  Tlie  popularity  of  literary  veal 
is  its  most  marked  feature.  However  unpalatable  it 
may  be  to  some  people,  it  must  be  easy  of  digestioa 
to  a  vast  number  of  others :  and  they  are  unquei- 
tionably  right  to  pay  for  that  which  they  can  betfaa- 
rimllate.  But,  in  any  case,  the  prevalence  of  liter^  ! 
veal  is  not  a  healthy  sign.  There  must  be  something 
wrong  with  the  internal  organs  of  a  nation  when 
such  heaps  of  innutritious  food  are  eagerly  swallowed. 
Where  shall  we  look  for  a  tonic  to  bnng  about  s 
healthier  action  of  tlie  system  ?  That  is  a  difficnlt 
thing  to  get ;  for  when  our  literary  doctor  propoM 
a  vigorous  alterative  we  call  him  a  quack,  send  him 
off,  and  hold  by  our  old  ways.  In  literature,  as  in 
physic,  the  road  to  wealth  and  a  good  porition  is  to 
let  the  patient  do  as  he  likes,  and  keep  him  as  com- 


(brUble  and  contented  aa  poanble  in  his  own  coone. 
Szperiments  are  dangerous ;  we  like  our  old  groove. 
Tiberius  is  still  a  selhab  and  dissolute  tyrant,  wt  Pre¬ 
fer  Beesiy  say  what  he  likes ;  our  old  way  of  gov* 
«ming  Ireland  was  the  best,  and  we  will  have  none 
of  Mr.  Mill’s  revolutionary  schemes.  The  renovator 
k  a  disturber  of  peace ;  and  if,  in  time,  men  are 
(irced  to  accept  what  be  preaches,  they  have  their 
revenge  upon  him  by  starving  him  in  the  meanwhile. 
These  are  considerations  for  any  one  who  would  be 
foolish  enough  to  begin  a  crusade  gainst  literary 
•eel,  or  against  the  popular  taste  which  makes  liter¬ 
ary  veal  tolerable. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Tbk  Paris  papers  announce  the  death  ol  M.  Ldon 
Foocault,  well  known  for  his  scientific  researches 
and  discoveries  in  phyucs. 

The  Figaro  asserts  that  the  uniform  selected  for 
the  Garde  Mobile  has  been  copied  from  that  of  the 
ckoruses  in  “  Der  Freischutz.” 

The  last  bon  mot  on  the  De  Momy  marriage  go- 
iiy  the  round  of  the  naibnt,  is  Lc  veuvage  de  la 
Dochesae  Sesto  (cetse-loQ  ”  —  (“  The  widowhood  of 
the  Duchess  ceases  soon.)  Sesto  being  the  title  of 
her  new  husband. 

The  French  Society  of  Dramatic  Authors,  at  the 
isitance  of  M.  Emile  Augier,  have  voted  the  sum 
of  300  francs  towards  the  erection  of  a  monument 
to  Ponaard  at  one  of  the  squares  in  Vienne,  the 
poet’s  birthplace. 

The  Right  lion.  George  Edward  Tliicknessc- 
Touchet  has  found  a  lady  who  is  philanthropies! 
enough  to  accept  his  rather  horrible  name.  His 
other  title,  Lord  Audley,  is  not  so  bad,  though  it  sug¬ 
gests  “  Lady  Audley’s  Secret.” 

The  Paris  Exhibition  building,  which  so  lately 
housed  not  only  the  art  products  of  the  world  but 
its  principal  potentates,  and  which  cost  eleven  mil¬ 
lions  of  francs,  has  been  sold  for  one  million  ten 
thousand.  The  Emperor  would  willingly  have 
iDowed  it  to  stand,  but  Marshal  Nicl  wanted  the 
^und  for  the  reviewing  of  troops,  and  the  building 
u  to  be  taken  down. 

The  Pope,  by  a  recent  decree,  has  accorded  to 
the  Cistercian  monks,  known  by  the  name  of  Trap- 
plsts,  derived  from  that  of  the  monastery  where  the 
iUnstrious  De  Ranee  efiected  his  celebratecl  reform, 
a  grant  of  the  ancient  and  celebrated  Abbey  Delle 
Tre  Fontana,  at  Rome,  with  the  three  churches 
belonging  to  it.  'Thus  the  Trappists  recover  j)089e8- 
lion  of  a  convent  of  their  Order  which  the  Cister¬ 
cians  occupied  from  1140  to  1825;  a  space  of  685 
yean. 

The  Journal  de  Paris  relates  an  extraordinary 
phenomenon  which  is  taking  place  at  Desenzano, 
in  the  province  of  Brescia,  in  Italy :  “  The  Hdtel 
de  Porta-Vecchia,  built  upon  piles  on  the  shore  of 
the  Lake  of  Garda,  is  gradually  sinking  at  the 
rate  of  about  six  inches  a  day ;  the'ground  floor  has 
already  disappeared.  This  inunersion  is  taking 
place  imperceptibly,  and  without  any  shock.  Ev¬ 
ery  means  of  preventing  it  have  been  employed,  but 
without  avail.  Numbers  of  persons  have  come  fi*om 
a  distance  to  witness  this  singular  spectacle.  The 


proprietev  of  the  hotel,  who  was  at  fint  in  despair 
at  this  misfortune^  at  length  determined  to  charge  a 
fee  for  admission  to  the  house,  and  has  already  re¬ 
ceived  a  sum  of  money  which  will  go  far  to  compen¬ 
sate  him  for  his  loss.  A  scientific  commission  is 
about  to  visit  the  spot  to  open  an  inquiry.” 

Tub  French  correspondent  of  the  Star  says  that 
the  season  for  duelling  has  set  in,  as  usual,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  spring.  The  ball  was  opened 
^  M.  Lajora,  attach^  to  the  Peru  Legation,  and  M. 
Calova,  the  son  of  the  ex-Miuister  of  Paraguay. 
The  Prince  of  Godoi  and  the  Prince  of  Czetwer 
Pynski  were  the  Peruvian’s  seconds,  and  MM.  de 
Casslo  and  Terreros  those  of  the  Paraguayan.  M. 
Calova  ran  his  sword  through  M.  Lajora’s  right  arm, 
which  has  not  done  much  harm,  and  has,  it  appears, 
satisfactorily  terminated  the  affair. 

The  Moscow  journals  announce  the  death  in  that 
city,  from  inflammation  the  lungs,  of  the  Czarina 
of  Georgia,  Anna  Paulowna,  wile  of  the  Caisarewitch 
Okropir,  daiuhter-in-law  of  the  last  Czar  of  Geoma, 
George  XUL,  bom  Countess  of  Koutaissof.  The 
deceased  was  well  known  lor  her  great  erudition 
and  benevolence.  She  was  acquainted  with  all  the 
remarkable  personages  of  the  19th  centnry;  was  a 
pleasing  writer,  and  so  excellent  a  composer  that 
Meyer^r,  in  speaking  of  her  songs,  said,  “  I  should 
like  to  have  produced  them.”  She  had  resided  for 
some  years  before  her  death  in  Moscow,  where  she 
was  much  esteemed. 

It  appears  that  the  misfortunes  of  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  were  not  destined  to  terminate  at  Que- 
retaro.  The  Figaro  asserts  that  he  was  put  into  a 
coffin  that  was  too  small,  and  that  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  had  ordered  a  magnificent  wreath  of  immor¬ 
telles  from  a  celebrated  house  in  Paris,  which  he 
intended  to  have  laid  himself  on  his  brother’s  coffin. 
The  wreath,  properly  packed,  and  duly  despatched 
by  the  Eastern  Railroad,  not  only  never  reached 
its  destination,  but  is  nowhere  to  be  found,  where¬ 
upon  a  trial  is  to  ensue,  the  Emperor  refusing  to 
pay  for  a  courmne  which  never  arrived  at  Vienna. 

In  a  few  weeks  the  period  will  expire  which  Tal¬ 
leyrand  stipulated  in  his  will  should  elapse  after 
his  death  before  his  memoirs  were  to  be  pubILshed. 
He  died  on  the  17th  of  May,  1838,  at  his  celebrated 
house,  or  rather  palace.  Rue  St.  Florentin,  where  he 
received  Alexander  of  Russia.  The  world  looks 
forward  with  impatience  to  the  appearance  of  these 
volumes,  as  furnishing  the  key  to  much  that  history 
as  yet  has  failed  to  elucidate  of  the  revolutionary 
movement  in  France.  Above  one  hundred  por¬ 
traits  of  celebrated  revolutionists  will  be  published 
with  the  memoirs,  which  will  be  edited  either  by 
the  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Science,  or 
by  the  Acaddmie  des  Belles  Lettres. 

A  COBRKSPOXDENT  sends  the  subjoined  note  to 
the  editor  of  The  Athenieum :  “  The  following  no¬ 
tice  of  the  actual  state  of  Dante’s  house  at  Florence, 
sent  to  me  in  a  letter  by  a  friend,  may,  perhapa,  be 
of  interest  to  some  of  your  readers :  ‘  I  went  the 
day  before  yesterday  (Feb.  13)  to  look  at  Dante’s 
house.  I  was  surprised  to  find  it  gutted  and  filthy. 
The  two  doors  were  closed,  and  the  windows  on  the 
first  floor  unglazed,  so  that  I  could  look  in  and  see 
that  the  interior  had  been  pulled  to  pieces ;  but  no 
workmen  were  there.’  This  state  of  things  is  owing 
to  the  obstinacy  and  pique  of  the  prcq>rietor,  who 
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will  neither  tell  the  premises  to  the  Commune  nor 
restore  them  himself;  the  suggestions  made  to  him 
on  the  best  way  of  carrying  the  restoration  out  not 
agreeing,  as  it  would  seem,  with  his  own  notions.” 

•  A  LEARNED  shoeblack  has  recently  turned  up  in 
the  London  police  courts.  He  claims  to  be  the 
son  of  a  deceased  Polish  count  named  Macouski, 
and  though  only  eleven  years  old  knows  English, 
French,  and  Pofnh  perfectly,  and  is  learning  Ger¬ 
man.  He  had  been  employed  as  a  shoeblack  by 
the  managers  of  the  East-end  Industrial  School, 
but  had  absconded  with  his  earnings  and  sold  his 
uniform  and  the  implements  of  his  occupation. 

Mr.  Henry  Kingsley  writes  to  an  English  jour¬ 
nal  to  say  that  the  collation  and  revision  of  the 
early  texts  of  “liobinsou  Crusoe,”  the  result  of 
which  has  jast  appeared  in  the  “Globe”  edition, 
was  not  intrusted  to  his  hands,  but  to  the  hands  of 
one  far  more  able  and  more  scholarly  than  he  can 
pretend  to  be.  Mr.  Kingsley  adds  that  he  was  only 
retained  by  Mr.  Macmillan  to  write  the  preface  to 
the  book,  in  doing  which  he  used  as  much  diligence 
and  ability  as  were  within  his  reimh. 

Sib  11.  Carden  lately,  in  sentencing  a  man 
named  Louis  Blanc,  charged  with  smuggling  tobacco, 
thought  proper  to  say  be  was  sorry  the  prisoner  bore 
so  distinguished  a  name,  and  to  make  an  allusion, 
doubtless  meant  to  be  complimentary,  to  the  great 
French  refugee  now  living  in  England.  The.  M. 
Louis  Blanc  wrote  to  Sir  R.  Carden,  to  state  inci¬ 
dentally  that  he  was  not  a  smoker  of  tobacco,  and  to 
deprecate  the  allusion  to  himself.  It  has  already 
borne  its  fruits.  The  Preewneur  trAnoers  tells  its 
small  world  that  “L^uis  Blanc,  French  political 
refugee,  hhs  been  condemned  in  London  to  a  fine  of 
30s.,  or,  in  default,  fourteen  days*  imprisonment,  for 
the  offence  of  smuggling  tobacco,”  and  M.  Louis 
Blanc  has  been  oblig^  to  write  a  second  letter'of| 
explanation  this  time  to  V Inde^h  ndance  Beige.  The 
Star  thinks  that  Sir  Robert’s  ill  success  is  another 
convincing  proof  that  the  language  of  compliment  is 
not  natural  to  the  adult  male  of  the  British  islands. 

The  France,  speaking  of  the  habits  of  several  of 
the  chief  speakers  in  the  Legislative  Bod^',  says: 
“M.  Berryer,  being  little  anxious  to  correct  the 
form  of  his  speeches,  never  looks  at  the  shorthand 
writers’  reports,  as  many  of  his  colleagues  do. 
However,  after  his  last  fine  display,  the  chief  of 
that  service  proposed  to  him  to  glance  at  the 
proofs.  ‘  Read  my  speech  again  after  I  have 
pronounced  it  ?  ’  said  M.  Berryer ;  *  to  do  so  would 
be  as  if  you  offered  me  soup  after  my  coffee.’  M. 
'Thiers,  on  the  contrary,  reads  his  proofs  careftilly. 
After  each  of  his  great  efforts  he  passes  the  night 
at  the  Moniteur  office.  Shut  up  in  a  room, 
obligingly  placed  at  his  disposal  by  M.  Paul  Dalloz, 
he  goes  over  the  whole  line  by  line,  only  taking  a 
few  cups  of  chocolate.  M.  Emile  Ollivier  acts  in  a 
similar  manner.  M.  Jules  Favre  pays  no  more 
attention  to  his  words  once  they  are  spoken.  'The 
Minister  of  State  confides  the  lawr  of  correction  to 
hb  secretaries.  As  to  the  Minbter  of  the  Interior, 
he  attaches  to  what  he  says  in  a  debate  such  an 
importance  as  to  explain  why  he  does  not  leave  the 
care  of  revbing  the  proo&  to  any  one  but  himself.” 


on  a  sultry  summer’s  evening  last  year.  On  paaite 
throngh  the  Rue  Lafitte  he  saw  gleaming  lights,  uj 
heard  the  welcome  notes  of  music  and  revelry  frsa 
the  open  window;  he  palled  up,  and  entered  the 
apartment.  An  actress  of  some  repute  was  singioi 
a  pathetic  ballad,  descriptive  of  the  ill-rcijuitedloirs 
of  Potiphar’s  wife ;  but  with  great  presence  of  mind 
she  said,  “  Enchanted  to  see  you,  inon  chor  Auber; 
I  was  just  mnging  the  ‘  Domino  Noir.’ "  Fortunatelv 
for  the  fair  singer  the  opera  was  on  the  music-stand 
Auber  sat  down  to  the  piano  and  accompanied  her 
as  she  sang  charmingly  several  morceaux  from  the 
“  Domino.”  At  twelve  o’clock  he  left  to  dress  for 
the  Princess  de  Metternich’s  ball.  He  was  then  in 
his  eighty-sixth  year;  and  when  his  juniors  were 
going  to  bed  his  valet  was  waiting;  to  dress  him  for 
a  ball.  Does  ho  then  live  upon  Parr’s  life-pills,  or 
has  some  lilcdea  tesonifiod  him  to  oblige  Jason,  or  is 
he  made  of  the  same  stuff  as  the  old  Countess  of 
Desmond  ? 


We  read  in  the  Avenir  Natiotud:  “Lyons  is 
at  the  present  moment  the  scene  of  a  war  of  women; 
on  one  side  are  the  partisans  of  the  Pope,  and  on 
the  other  the  Democrats.  The  cause  of  the  con¬ 
flict  b  this :  Some  ladies  sent  an  address  to  Gari¬ 
baldi  in  the  name  of  the  women  of  Lyons.  'The 
adherents  of  his  Holiness  protested,  and,  after  much 
raillery,  intermixed  with  some  abuse,  ml  majorem 
Dei  gloriam,  they  declared  that  the  correspondents 
of  the  Italian  leader  had  no  existence,  but  were 
mere  creatures  of  the  imagination  put  forward  by 
the  editors  of  the  Progren  de  Lyon.  'Thereupon 
tliose  ladies  boldly  renounced  their  incognito  and 
published  their  names.  'Thb  little  discussion  has  | 
furnished  moralists  with  an  opportunity  of  reviving 
the  oft-debated  question,  whether  women  can  prop¬ 
erly  take  part  in  public  affairs  and  interest  them-  | 
selves  in  great  political  problems.  We  shall  not  at 
present  enter  upon  tliat  dispute,  on  both  sides  of 
which  much  may  be  said  ;  only?  a  priori,  women  no 
doubt  do  far  better  to  become  impassioned  for  or 
against  the  Pope  than  enter  upon  rivalry  about 
dress,  balls,  and  luxury.” 


Every  paper  in  Paris  publishes  the  twelve  com¬ 
mandments  according  to  the  law  of  the  press,  which 
first  appeared  in  La  France.  Considering  the 
stringency  of  the  said  commandments,  one  is  not  a 
little  amazed  at  the  courage  of  the  editors  in  re¬ 
producing  them.  They  are  attributed  to  M.  de 
Belmontel,  the  Poet  Deputy ;  as  that  body  possesses 
but  two  rhymers  amongst  its  members,  and  as  M. 
Lisgcanl  denies  the  “  s^l  impeachment,”  tlicir  au¬ 
thor  must  be  M.  de  Belmontel.  The  twelve  com¬ 
mandments  addressed  to  a  paper  run  somewhat  as 
follows:  I.  On  starting,  thou  shalt  pay  a  heavy 
security.  H.  Thou  shalt  daily  pay  stamp  duty. 
HI.  Thou  shalt  not  censure  any  act  of  Government 
IV.  Thou  shalt  not  comment  on  the  Chambers  or 
on  Ministers.  V.  Thou  shalt  not  remark  on  any  of 
thy  fellow-citizens  without  hb  consent.  VI.  'Thou 
shalt  not  publish  any  report  of  thy  composition  of 
the  debates.  VH.  If  thou  presumest  so  to  do,  thou 
shalt  pay  a  fine,  and,  moreover,  go  to  prison.  VIII. 
Each  fine  will  absorb  the  third  of  thy  security.  IX. 
Thou  shalt,  furthiJrmore,  be  deprived  of  all  electoral 
rights.  X.  Thou  shalt  be  suppressed  for  six  inbnths 
provisionally.  XI.  Thou  shalt  be  totally  suppre^.^ 
should  thy  Judges  so  please.  XH.  Setting  aside 
these  provbions,  thou  hut  full  liberty  of  writing  and 
speaking  (?). 


A  distingcishe'd-looki^^g  old  man,  sa^  Qa~ 
lignani,  was  returning  ftxKn  his  drive  in  the  Bob  in 
a  well-appointed  Victoria,  drawn  by  a  fine  stepper, 
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